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STATUE OF NATHAN HALE. 


To Be Erected at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1902. 





Wm. Oroway Partrioce, ScuceTor 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
Alumni of Yale purpose to give the univer- —_ H. SPRINGER, Manager, 258 Washington St., BOSTON. 


sity Mr. William Ordway Partridge’s statue of 
Nathan Hale, a photograph of which is repro- 
duced on the front cover page. The noble bronze | 
may not be dedicated for several months to come; 
but since Yale claims the patriot schoolmaster 
as preeminently her hero, this, her bicentennial | 
year, seems a fitting time to recall him and glory | 
in him. 

Mr. Partridge is an American, born in Paris, | 
who was educated at Columbia College and in 
Paris, Rome and Florence, and is known as a | 
writer and lecturer as well as a sculptor. His 
works include statues of Shakespeare, Alexander | 
Hamilton and General Grant, and probably many 
readers have seen and admired his bust of Whittier | 
in the Boston Public Library. 


A dentist in Rockland, Maine, having 
announced in the local daily that he would 
furnish a set of teeth at a reduced price to the | 
first person appearing at his office next morning, | 
found sixteen men and women waiting for him 
when he arrived at nine o’clock. They came) 
from all over the county, and some of them had 
arisen at three o’clock to drive intotown. There 
is a wholesome moral to be drawn from this 
affecting incident. The publisher of any news- 
paper will be pleased to point it out to any 
business man who does not advertise. 

All the way from South Carolina there 
recently came to Connecticut a Confederate 
veteran who, almost forty years ago, made prisoner } 
of a Yankee captain, and had long been trying 
to find him and restore the sword then given up. 
The search having proved successful, the South- 
erner brought back the sword, and Grand Army 
men, Odd-Fellows and citizens helped to receive 
it and him. There were banquets and there 
was much oratory, and in the course of the 
various proceedings the visiting veteran was 
presented with a souvenir spoon, a set of cutlery, 
an Odd-Fellows’ charm and a suitably inscribed 
gold watch. These things were not what he 
“came for,” and it is certain he values tlie 
cordiality they embodied more than he cares 
for them. Yet the gifts themselves are worth 
enumerating as so many evidences that a man 
who plans a considerate and graceful deed is not 
likely to lose by it. 


The city’s interest in the court-house at 
Concord, New Hampshire, has been sold te 
Merrimac County for twenty thousand dollars, 
and té this sum will be added a hundred and 
thirty ‘thousand dollars, the whole amount to be 
expended for a new city building. That is not 
an exorbitant appropriation. ‘lhe beautiful tity 
and county building at Portland, Maine, cost 
four hundred thousand dollars. The Boston city 
hall, which is not so beautiful, cost half a million 
dollars. “Imposing’’ municipal edifices in larger 
cities outside New England have cost more money, 
all it was safe to lay hands on, in fact, and some 
of them are not finished yet. But it is not to be 
doubted that Concord will get her money’s worth 
in Condéord granite and other beautiful things, 
and the wish of friendship is that the bright 


and lively city may erect a building that will}: 


completely meet her needs—and then that she 
may be so prosperous as speedily to outgrow it.. 
Never before in the world’s history, it may 
be, did a city dedicate four high-school buildings 
within a fortnight, but that distinction has 
recently rested upon Boston. ‘Three of tlie 
buildings, in Dorchester, South Boston and East 
Boston, are entirely new, and the fourth, in 
West Roxbury, has been so reconstructed, at an 
expense of almost a quarter of a million dollars, 
that one would do little violence to fact if one 
called it new also. The four buildings represent 
an outlay of fifteen hundred thousand dollars, 
and will accommodate thirty-five hundred pupils, 
It would be safe to predict that many of the 
girls who are graduated at these splendid schools 
in days to come will go thence to the Simmors 
Female College. That also is to be a Boston 
“institution,” and is soon to be opened, mote 
than two million dollars being now available fer 
it under the will of John Simmons, a Boston 
merchant who died in 1875. 
With special reference to the opportunities open 
to women, Simmons College will afford a training, 
as practical as that given by the Institute of’ 
Technology. The first half of its four years’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAMPS, Sissies iat 


BOSTON STAMMERERS feet est boston. 
Individual 
Communion Service. 


full te expensive. Sent on trial if desired. Write for 
culars and testimonials. 
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delicious fresh crackers and 


Made from 
“Penolia” (peanut butter). 10 cents. 


LARGE BOX 15 CENTS, BY MAIL, 


wr grocer hasn’t them. 


v you 
| PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Ct. 














Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal 





None of the new cereals is as dainty 


or nou rishing as 


Steam Cooked 
Oatmeal 











A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 


What shal! I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 





gifts you can make | Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons | 


will be a set of the 





spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each, 


: The get aoe of six spoons. A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. 
Complete set in satin- 
lined box, post paid 3] 00 


made especially for 
the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community, ‘They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
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Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through-trains over the Lake Shore & 


In ordering; Remit by express 
or post office money order to 1 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, - 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. hs 
For comfortable, enjoyable travel hetween the cities. of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 


A, J. Smrru, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 
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course will be foundational, so to speak, taking 
up the studies that form the basis of any liberal | 
arts course in other colleges. There will then be | 
two years of “practical courses,’’—a choice of four, 

business, horticultural, applied arts and domestic | 
economy,—designed to fit young women to earn | 
their own living as librarians, private secretaries, | 
gardeners or florists, designers, housekeepers, or | 
in a dozen other ways. Entrance requirements 
will be moderate, and tuition fees are ta be low. 
All this is the barest hint of the trustees’ plans | 

and hopes, yet it seems to promise for many a | 
girl, in Boston and out, an auspicious introduc- 
tion to active life, a fine training in profitable 


forms of usefulness. 
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TALES AND TAILS is the title of our handsome new book 


for children, lithographed in colors. 


It contains very little adver- 


tising, and is alive with new and catchy picture and verse. To 
further introduce Minard’s Liniment we will send you with this book 
a full two-ounce bottle for ten cents, coin or stamps, to pay 
postage and packing. We make no charge for the Book or Liniment. 


SEND TO-DAY. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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BULLETIN OF 3 
Illustrated 
Holiday Books 


FREE! 
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“Lor’, miss,” said Farmer Hendry, “he haven’t 
been pastured there for three weeks !”” 


From 


A Cathedral Courtship, 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 


$1.50. 


One of the many new books from our 
press that are well suited for Christmas 
Gifts. In many cases no more acceptable 
gift could be made than a new, well-illus- 
trated and neatly bound novel. 

Our holiday bulletin will afford some 
assistance to you in the dilemma of choos- 
ing Christmas Gifts, Send for it. 





‘az ADDRESS, 


Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, 
4A PARK STREET, 














y AN IDEAL ae 
“? Christmas Gift & 


for any amateur photographer 
or collector of pictures is the 


| Adjustable Album. 


Always full of pictures because it is expan- | 
sible and contractible. Flexible and stiff covets | 
and leaves. All sizes, styles and prices. 

Apply to your dealer or to 
The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, 
Catal and Photographic Guide Free. 
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Santa Claus 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted 
to the sale of those things which 
afford amusement to children. 
We are specialists in this line, 
making it our sole business, 
and believe that we have under 
one roof a larger and more 
varied collection than can be 
found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Show-rooms on 3 floors. 


Schwarz’s 
Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—An early call is requested, so as to 
} avoid the inevitable rush of Christmas week. 
. 
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Boston, Mass., December 12, 1901. 
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Copyright, 1901, by Perry Mason Company. 








WO GIRLS IN PORTO 








“ie F  ByCharles BHoward 








NE of the unfortunate 
results of the Spanish- 
American War in Porto 

Rico, up to the time when 
General Henry established his 
corps of Insular Mounted Police, 
was the demoralization and law- 
lessness among the natives in the 
interior. The more reckless and 
turbulent took advantage of the 
unsettled state of affairs to com- 
mit depredations of the worst 
kind, partly in revenge for 
wrongs, and partly for personal 
gain or pure love of mischief. 
The owners of isolated sugar or 
coffee plantations in the outlying 
districts were levied upon and 
actually compelled to pay tribute 
to the bands of marauders, with 
the alternative of waking up 
some night to find their build- 
ings and crops in flames. 

During the worst of these 
unsettled times Philip Harvey, 
an English sugar-planter of long 
residence in Porto Rico, was 
greatly disturbed by the 
receipt of a letter from 
his American §sister-in- 
law in New York, an- 
nouncing that her two 
daughters would sail by 
the following steamer for 
San Juan. 

“Helen is completely 
used up by her work at 
the medical school,’ she 
wrote, “anda few months 
in Porto Rico will do her 
a world of good, if it is 
so much cooler there than 
here in the summer, as 
you have said. And Amy 
will not bear the idea of 
being left behind. 

“I know this plan is 
rather unexpected to you, 
but I am taking advantage of your long-stand- 
ing invitation for them to come at any time.” 


Now the invitation referred to had been given | 
and repeated many times, it is true, but that was | 


before the disaster to the Maine ; and in the 


troublous days that followed the Harveys had | 
had enough to do to look after their own immedi- 


ate interests. In fact,by this very same mail Mr. 
Harvey had received a decidedly threatening 
letter from a former overseer, whom he had 
discharged for instigating a strike among the 
field-hands. However, there was no help for 
it now ; and on the following Friday afternoon 
the girls arrived at “La Ysolina,’’—the Harvey 
estate,—and in a few days more they had 
become thoroughly accustomed to the change 
from metropolitan life. 

There was little amusement except horseback- 
riding, and their uncle placed his entire stock, 
consisting of some thirty tough-looking little 
ponies, at their disposal. Without stating his 
reasons, for fear of spoiling their pleasure, he 
suggested that they should not go beyond the 
limits of the estate; but to Balthasar, the old 
black groom, he gave private instructions to see 
that this suggestion was carried out. 

After a fortnight this restriction became a trifle 
irksome. The girls found that the beautiful 
cane-fields and coconut groves could become 
monotonons, and they began to long for a 
change; in other words, for an expedition into 
the mountains. 

“Let’s do it!’’ exclaimed Helen, scrambling 
out of the hammock, one gloriously cool after- 
noon. “Uncle has never really forbidden us 
to go outside. He has only ‘advised’ us to go 
where Balthasar said.” 

“And Balthasar has just gone down to the 
sugar-mill,” said Amy. “Come ahead. Let’s 
get away before he comes back; he’s an old 
nuisance, anyway.” . 

They had the “caballitos” saddled, and half 
an hour later, after a lively canter along the 
road which led directly to the foot of the 
highest hill of all, they turned off into a narrow 
bridle-path. The very narrowness in itself 
was tempting, and the way in which the path 
disappeared ahead among dense green shrub- 
bery was fascinating. Consequently, in half 





““THE MULATTO . . 


an hour more they were as completely lost as if 
they had been dropped into a Canadian forest. 

To make the situation more embarrassing, 
the sun had just set, and darkness comes down 
with astonishing swiftness in these latitudes. 
However, the girls felt not in the least alarmed ; 
the absurdity of being lost in such a small 
place as Porto Rico appealed to them more than 
any sense of danger. ‘There are no dangerous 
wild animals in the island, not even snakes, 
and such natives as they had seen had been of 
the mildest and most inoffensive type. 

“Well, we are lost !’’ declared Helen, for the 
fifth time. “Isn’t it ridiculous? I wish I had 
studied navigation—or astronomy or something, 
instead of medicine. It might help us.” 

“T wish you would prescribe a cure for 
mosquito-bites,” replied Amy, fanning her hot 
face. “But we must do something! Let’s 
leave it to the ponies.” 

She dropped the reins and gave her pony a 
thump. He walked straight ahead and stopped 
with his nose against a tree; all directions were 
alike to him. ~ 

Amy turned and looked at Helen in comical 
despair, and discovered her sister’s gaze riveted 
upon a big bush, open-eyed. “Why, what do 
you see?” demanded Amy. 


“A boy—or a gnome!” replied Helen. | 


“Come out here, muchacho—ven aqui!” 

It certainly was a gnome-like object which 
appeared in response—a small darky about 
seven years old. Over one ear was a scarlet 
basque, or sort of tam-o’-shanter cap, usually 
worn by Porto Rican peons, and he was further 
arrayed in a grimy pair of trousers. He stood 
on one foot and returned stare for stare, 
unwinkingly. 

“Did you ever see anything so black?’ 
remarked Helen. “Young man, do you speak 
English?” 

Evidently not. 

“Habla V. Espanol?” 

A nod. 

“ Donde—estdé [where is]}—la—hacienda— 
Ysolina?” inquired Helen, speaking very 
slowly, and with the labored distinctness of a 
novice, which invariably renders the purest 
Castilian perfectly incomprehensible toa native. 


RICO 


en said Amy. “Here, muchacho, mi 


“Oh, dear,”’ she continued, after an unre- 
sponsive pause, “you try, Amy.’’ 
“T can’t remember a word, somehow,” 





























BOWED WITH THE AIR OF A CASTILIAN GRANDEE.” 


casa’’—and she pointed in half a dozen differ- 
ent directions—“‘no sé” [not know], pointing 
to herself. ‘“‘Donde estdé?” 

At this the muchacho began to back away 
with rolling eyeballs. 

“Oh, don’t let him get away!’ 
“Have you any money?” 

Helen fished in her pocket and produced a 
ten-centavo piece. “Here, muchacho, casa, 
casa!” 

The little imp took it gingerly, immediately 
putting it in his mouth for safe-keeping. Then 
he turned with a backhanded, downward 
gesture, the Spanish method of beckoning, and 
started away through the forest, while the girls 


, 


cried Amy. 


| stirred up their drowsy beasts and followed. 


Squirming his way among the trees and through 
the dense bushes, their small guide seemed to 
follow a path which the girls’ untrained eyes 
could not see, while the ponies instinctively 
kept directly behind him. 

In the fast waning light they came out on 
something more like a path, but leading straight 
down the mountainside at a very sharp angle. 
However, the ponies slid down behind the boy 
with marvelous dexterity, while the girls clung 
frantically to their pommels and thought of 
their uncle. 

Just as the darkness seemed to come down 
like a black mist they reached level ground, 
and drew up before a big native “shack,”’ built 
of odds and ends of lumber, and thatched with 
leaves and grass to an extent which gave it 
the general appearance of needing a hair-cut. 


From the doorway streamed a brilliant glare of | 


light, and a perfect hubbub of chattering voices 
sounded from inside. 

The boy disappeared within, leaving the girls 
to draw their ponies close together and await 
developments in a decidedly uncomfortable 
and repentant state of mind. A few drops of 
rain had begun to fall, indicating the approach 
of one of the heavy tropical showers. The 
noise inside subsided and then suddenly ceased, 
and a moment later there appeared in the 
doorway the gaunt figure of an old negro 
woman, nearly six feet tall, barefooted, her 
head crowned with a gaudy yellow and red 
turban. She raised her hands ir amazement 
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at the sight of the girls, and then exclaimed in 
the broad, liquid drawl of the West Indian 
English darky, “Santa Maria! Git down an’ 
come right in out o’ de wet, ladies !’’ 

The unexpected sound of their own lan- 
guage, even in that dialect, was immensely 
reassuring, and the girls gladly dismounted, 
stiff and sore from their uncomfortable ride. 

**Now step right in an’ set down, ladies,”’ 
said the old woman, conducting them into the 
hut with a kindly brown hand on the shoulder 
of each. ‘‘Don’ min’ de men-folks.’’ 

The hut seemed to be a combination of 
store and tavern. It was lighted by candles 
and a grimy lamp which hung from the roof 
in company with calabashes, bunches of dried 
maize and ropes of onions. Around the 
walls were ranged a few shelves with a 
general assortment of unattractive - looking 
groceries and bottles. Over the rough, home- 
made table and chairs with which it was 
furnished were lounging in various pictur- 

esque attitudes some ten 
or twelve “men-folks”’ ; 
with the exception of one, 
they were typical negro 
field-hands, barefooted, 
white -trousered, their 
brawny arms bare to the 
shoulder; and attached 
to the belt of each swung 
a murderous- looking 
machete, the universal 
tool, weapon and house- 
hold implement of the 
Porto Rican and Cuban 
peon. 

One man was a light 
mulatto, neatly dressed 
in white linen, with 
riding leggings and a 
single spur. He rose 
from his seat as the girls 
entered and doffed his 
broad-brimmed hat, while 
the others also stood up, 
and two of them pushed 
their chairs forward— 
not awkwardly or osten- 
tatiously, but with the 
ease and natural grace 
which goes with Spanish 
blood. 

Almost before they 
realized where they were the girls found them- 
selves drinking strong, black coffee, most 
deliciously made in an old cracked jug, and 
sweetened with brown sugar as coarse as No. 4 
shot, accompanied by queer -looking bread, 
snow-white, but almost of the consistency of 
cheese, and a big platter of tiny bananas 
stewed in fresh molasses. 

The men apparently took no further notice 
of them. There seemed to bea lively discussion 
going on, in which one after the other would 
join until all were talking at once in rapid 
Spanish, causing a terrific uproar. Finally the 
old woman, noticing the dismay in the faces of 
her guests, addressed the crowd in a sharp 
screech, whereat the noise subsided again, and 
two or three of the negroes looked round and 
laughed good-naturedly. 

Hitherto, what with the incessant chatter of 
their hostess, the girls had not had a chance to 
say a word, but at last Helen, encouraged in 
mind and body by the coffee, ventured to ask if 
they could be shown the way home to “La 
Ysolina.”’ 

At this the old woman threw up her hands 
with a horrified gesture. 


“La Ysolina place!”’ sheexclaimed. “Marse 
Harvey? You young ladies come fr’m dar?”’ 
At the sound of the name the voices of the men 
suddenly ceased, and all turned and stared at 
the girls. The mulatto asked a question, and 
a rapid argument took place between him and 
the old woman, who finally turned again to the 


| girls. 


“You mustn’t t’ink o’ gwine home to-night, 
ladies,”” she said. “You kin jes’ stay right 
here.”’ 

“Oh, but we must !’’ cried both girls together. 
“Uncle Phil will be terribly anxious!’”’ They 
promised rewards to a reckless extent ; but the 
old woman, although seeming anxious to help 
them herself, appeared, like all others in the 
room, to be entirely under the control of the mu- 
latto, whom she addressed as Sefior Andrade, 
and at whom she kept glancing half-fearfully, 
half-angrily. 

“No, no! Not to-night!” she repeated, in 
reply to the distressed pleadings of Helen and 
Amy. “Ver’ bad for you go home to La 
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Ysolina to-night. You jes’ lie down and spen’ de 
night here, like good young ladies.” 

“But can’t we send word where we are?” 
begged Helen. 

The woman shook her head, and rocked herself 
to and fro. “Santa Maria, wha’ll I do?” she 
muttered, while the voices of the men again grew 
loud and fierce. At last she rose determinedly, 
saying, “You set right dar, now, an’ I fix yo’ 
baid up nice an’ clean.” 

She entered what was evidently another room 
in the rear, leaving the girls to crouch together 
and listen to the strange, thick Spanish patois 
with which the room was resounding. 

Whatever the discussion was about, matters 
just now seemed to reach a climax. Two of the 
fiercest-looking negroes, whose voices had been 
loudest of all and whose ideas were apparently 
in direct opposition, suddenly drew their ma- 
chetes, and in a second more there was a flashing 
and clashing of heavy steel blades, the banging of 
upset furniture and a wild chorus of shouts as 
the others rushed to interfere. The old woman 
came flying out, chattering and scolding, and 
dragged the girls into the other room, closing 
and bolting the door. 

“Are they fighting about us?” gasped Amy. 

“No, no!’”’ exclaimed their protectress, hastily. 
“Noding to do wid you. Dey fight ’cause dey 
Puertorriqueiios—cyan’ talk little bit widout 
fight! Dey not like mah people in St. Thomas.” 

However, the row seemed to be all over in a 
minute; the crashing and shouting suddenly 
ceased, followed by a low murmur of voices and 
the shuffling of numerous bare feet. Then 
somebody called, “Rosita !’’ 

““Wha’ dey want o’ me?’”’ muttered the old 
woman, withdrawing the clumsy wooden bolt 
dubiously. She opened the door a crack and 
peered out, and then squeezed through. In a 
moment more she came back wiih a rush, seized 
a bucket of water and an old piece of dress, 
and went seuffling out again, leaving the door 
open. 

Amy, with whom curiosity invariably got the 
better of discretion, promptly poked her head out 
to see what was going on, and as promptly drew 
it back again, her face as pale as death. “O 
Helen, one of those men is all covered with 
blood!” 

* Really? ’? demanded Helen, 
instinets aroused. ‘Let me see.” 

What she saw was not altogether pleasant. 
One of the men who had been fighting lay limply 
in a rocking-chair, the blood from a great cut in 
his round, woolly scalp flowing down over his 
cheek and staining his gauze shirt, while Rosita 
was endeavoring to stanch the flow with a bunch 
of rags soaked in water. The other man leaned 
against the wall, his right hand tightly clutching 
his left shoulder. 

The result of Helen’s three years’ course of 
surgery made her inwardly revolt at the manner in 
which Rosita handled the head of the wounded 
man. Regardless of Amy’s expostulations, 
seeing and thinking of nothing but the wound 
and the way in which it should be treated, she 
made a rush for the group, feeling in her pocket 
for the little surgical case which she always 
carried, a parting gift from a classmate. The 
sullen, half-frightened negroes made way for her 
in amazement. 

“Give me that cloth,” she said, quietly, to the 
astonished old woman. ‘Now hold his head up 
straight. Tell one of these men—that big strong 
one there—to hold his hands, because I’m going 
to hurt him and he may make a fuss.” 

Rosita mechanically translated, and a gigantic 
Ashanti, embarrassed but flattered, stepped 
forward and did as directed. Helen set to work 
in businesslike fashion, cleansing, trimming and 
finally stitching the wound, with the gaping 
crowd looking on in silence, save for their heavy 
breathing and an oecasional exclamation of 
wonder. 

It was a slow and difficult performance under 
the circumstances; the patient had not the 
least idea of concealing his emotions at any time, 
and in his half-dazed state he groaned and 
squirmed in a most distracting way. It was over 
at last, however, and his head, bandaged with 
such pieces of rags and cloth as Rosita could 
produce, presented the general aspect of that of 
an eccentric Nubian chief. 

The other man now stepped forward, still 
grasping his bleeding shoulder, and requested 
that the “Setiorita Americana’ would try her 
wonderful skill upon him, as his arm was | 
“mucho malo.”” And Helen was soon hard | 


her medical 


at work again, with all the willingness of the| back to the foot of those stairs! It gives me 


youthful surgeon to use the gruesome tools of 
the profession. 

This wound was less severe but more com- 
plicated than the other, and although the patient, 
being in full possession of his senses, bore it 
with stoical indifference, it was well into the 
night before she finished. She had completely 
forgotten Amy, but now awoke from her profes- 
sional trance to find her sister at her elbow, 
where she had been handing bandages, rags and 
instruments as they were needed. 

““Now does anybody else want to be sewed 
up?” demanded Helen. 

“No, lady, dar ain’ no mo’,”’ answered Rosifa. | 








| carry that toad off again! 
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Rosita, reassuringly. ‘‘Sefior Andrade hab sent 
letter more’n hour ago, for tell Marse Harbey all 
"bout yo’.” 

“Why, how nice of him!” said Helen. 
thank him for us.”’ 

The mulatto looked rather amused as Rosita 
translated, but bowed with the air of a Castilian 
grandee, and replied in quite a speech, which 
it was beyond Rosita’s power to render into | 
English. 

“He make ver’ fine speech,”’ she said, and that 
was the best she could do. 

The girls slept soundly for what was left of 
the night in a rickety old bed made up with 
sheets which were clean, but had apparently been 
packed in some pungent herb for years, and soon | 
after sunrise were awakened by the sound of 
their uncle’s voice in the next room. They fairly 
tumbled into their clothes, and rushed out in 
rather a disheveled state, to find him absorbing 
black coffee, with Rosita hovering about him, 
resplendent in a clean dress, starched to crackling 
stiffness, and a still gaudier turban. The room 
was otherwise deserted. 

“Well, young ladies,” said he, after their 
tumultuous greetings were over and they were 
devouring a delicious, golden-red melon, “Rosita 
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has just told me all about your performance last 
night, and in view of its results you may consider 
yourselves fully forgiven, although you did give 
us a scare. This man Andrade is the overseer 
whom I discharged some time ago, and who has 
been threatening ever since to have his revenge. 
He is the greatest scamp that ever kept out of 
jail, and a leader of bandits, but he never breaks 
his word; so listen to this letter which I received 
last night.”” And he read: 

Most Respected Sefior: Your grace’s nieces are 
safe in the tavern of Rosita Torellas, and in her 
care. Permit me to felicitate your grace upon 
the relationship, which has this night saved your 
grace’s house and buildings from destruction. If 
the American women are skilful to this extent, 
what must the men be? 

In gratitude to them, your grace is henceforth 
and forever safe from the enmity of his obedient 
servant, who kisses your grace’s hands, 

RAFAEL ANDRADE Y VILLAMIL. 


“So they were planning to burn us all up when 
you turned up and won their hearts by your 
surgical knowledge, Helen. Well, Rosita, you 
shall not lose by your kindness to these runaway 
girls, even if your house is a headquarters for 
bandits.” 


Whereat Rosita bridled and grunted. 





By C. A. 





Stephens. 


II.—WOODCHUCKS IN THE CLOVER. 
















“ THERE IS ONE OF THE WOODCHUCKS YOU PRETENDED TO SHOOT.” 


heard of in the rural counties of Maine 

in 1866. At the old farm all the milk of 
the dairy was set in pans on the clean, cool 
cellar bottom. 

As the warm mornings of mid-June drew 
on, grandmother was usually up by five o’clock, 
attending to her milk, cream and butter; and 
about this time, as we issued drowsily forth at 
grandfather’s early call, we were repeatedly 
startled at hearing a sudden exclamation at the 
foot of the bulkhead stairs. 

‘“‘What’s the matter down there, Ruth?” 
grandfather would ask. 

“Dear me, I’ve stepped on that hateful toad 
again!” grandmother would reply. “It’s always 
underfoot there! Nell, you get the tongs and 
Carry him away out 
|to the foot of the garden, below the currant 
bushes. I don’t see how he is forever getting 


(Chott ne with ice-chests were un- 


such a start to put my foot on him!’ and 
grandmother would have to sit down for a time, 
to fan herself and recover her composure. 

‘*Well, Ruth, I should think it would give the 
toad a start, too,”’ grandfather would comment, 
dryly. 

In the meantime Ellen or Addison would 
proceed to capture the toad—a fine big, brown 
fellow—and exile him to the garden. Once Ellen 
carried him, wriggling in the tongs, around to) 
the rear of the west barn. But by the next day, | 
or the day following, he would be back at the | 
foot of the bulkhead stairs again. There is no 
doubt that it was the same toad, and he certainly | 





“You jes’ go in de oder room an’ lie down, bofe | must have possessed a good sense of direction. 


0’ you.” 


| We could not for some time imagine how he 


that he must come in by way of the cellar 
drain, on the back side of the house. 

It was contrary to all the traditions at grand- 
father’s to kill or maltreat a toad. Not less 
than seven times was that toad carefully 
carried away into the garden or down the lane. 
But at last grandmother’s patience became 
exhausted. 

“T’ll see if you will come back into my cellar 
again, old fellow !”’ she exclaimed. This time 
she seized the tongs herself, and marched out 
into the yard, holding toady with no gentle 
pinch by his rotund body. 

“Ellen, you bring.me a 
quart of that brine out of 
the beef-barrel !’’ she called 
back to the kitchen. 

When she had put the 
toad down in the cartroad, 
leading out into the fields, 
she dashed brine over him, 
and as he hopped away 
pursued him with further 
douches. It is not likely 
that the brine injured the 
toad in the least, but for 
some reason he never came 
back. 

For a long time there- 
after grandfather was ac- 
eustomed to touch up 
grandmother’s conscience 
now and then by making 
sly allusion to her hard-| 
heartedness and cruelty in 
“pickling toads.” 

At about this time certain 
vegetables in the cellar were | 
discovered to have been | 
gnawed. “The rats are) 


pestering me,” grandmother complained at the 
“Ad, you will have to set that | 


supper-table. 
trap again.” 

Accordingly, that evening Addison carried the 
family rat-trap to the cellar, and set it in some 
loose earth which covered it from sight, and, as 
he maintained, prevented the odor of the iron 
from alarming the rats. He proceeded to the 
cellar the next morning, and found that he had 
captured game. No one else was yet astir, and 
he carried his catch out behind the earriage-house, 
where he gave the rodent its quietus. 

At breakfast he spoke of it. ‘‘I caught that 
rat last night, grandmother,” he said. 

“You did?” she cried. “I’m thankful for 
that.” 

“Was it a big one?” Ellen exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Addison. “It was a big one, no 
mistake. He had teeth nearly an inch long.” 

Grandfather, looking at Addison a little curi- 
ously,—for Addison was not a boy who usually 
exaggerated facts, —remarked that those were 
long teeth. 

“Well, it was a big rat, sir,” replied Addison. 
“He was so big that I had the curiosity to take 
the steelyards and weigh him,” he added. 

“How much did he weigh?” 

**He weighed just four pounds and two ounces!” 
said Addison, slowly and impressively. 

There was a general exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and grandfather cried, “Sir !’’ 

“That was exactly what the steelyards turned 
| down at,’ repeated Addison. “I looked at the 
| figures.” 

“Now, Ad, what are you talking about?” 
exclaimed grandmother, severely. 

“A rat, grandma,” replied Addison. 


“If we could only send a message to uncle,” | obtained entrance to the cellar, for he returned to| Grandfather pushed back his chair with an 


said Amy, “to let him know that we are safe!’’ 
“Now don’ you worry ’bout dat, lady,’’ replied 


| his favorite cool spot on days when the outer 
bulkhead door was closed. We at last decided 


impressive noise, and rose. 
“You come out and show me that rat, sir!” 
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he exclaimed, in a tone that startled me with its 
sternness; and he marched out through the 
wood-house with an air of determination to know 
the full truth. 

Addison and the rest of us promptly followed 
him. 

Arriving in the carriage-house, Addison opened 
the back door, and reaching down beside the 
high step there, lifted up by the tail an animal as 
big as a woodchuck. 

It was a great, reddish-haired, black-tailed 
muskrat. A rat, indeed! 

Grandmother made a sudden dash at Addison, 
intending to give him a shaking, but he leaped 
nimbly out at the back door; then she stood and 
laughed till she had need to support her sides 
with both hands. As for grandfather, he had 
given vent toa single exclamation of disgust and 
walked hastily away to the barn. 

The day afterward grandfather saw the first 
woodchuck ravages in the clover-field. From 
that time on for several weeks “Wheet-wh-wi- 
wh-wh-wheedle !’? was a note we heard daily 
about the stone walls and in the fields of new 
clover, as we hoed corn and potatoes. 

“Oh, those woodchucks!” the old gentleman 
would exclaim. “They are making shocking 
work over in that new piece. Boys, I’ll give 
you five cents a head for every woodchuck you 
will kill.” 

Amidst the now ruddily blossoming clover we 
could see the fresh earth of several burrows, and 
almost every day a new one would be espied 
beside a rock or stone-heap. June is the happy 
month for woodchucks in New England; they 
riot in the farmer’s clover and tunnel the soft 
hillsides with their holes. June is the month, 
too, when the mother woodchuck is leading out 
her four or five chubby little chucks, teaching 
them the fear of dogs and man, which constitutes 
the wisdom of a woodchuck’s life, and giving 
them their first lesson in that shrill yet guttural 
note which country boys call ‘“‘whistling.’’ 

It is remarkable how many woodchucks will 
not only get a living, but wax fat on an old farm 
where the farmer himself has difficulty in making 
ends meet. Addison estimated that at one time 
there were seventy woodchucks on grandfather’s 
homestead, all prosperous and laying by some- 
thing, metaphorically speaking, for a rainy day. 

Despite all the evil that is said of the wood- 
chuck, he does in reality a much smaller amount 
of damage to man than one would imagine, from 
the outery against him. Occasionally, it is true, 
a chuck will begin nibbling at early peas or 
beans, and do real, measurable harm; but the 
injury which he inflicts on the farmer in the hay- 
fields is generally much exaggerated. 

In the “south field’”’ that year there were 
two acres of red ciover where seven or eight 
woodchucks dug new holes and threw out 
mounds of yellow earth, which in some places 
crushed down the crop. Then, too, in feeding 
and running about, they trampled down the 
thick clover in some places. There were in all 
five or six square rods of grass which were 
deemed not worth mowing, and the loss of which 
was due in part, but not wholly, to the wood- 
chucks. The hired men scolded about it, and 
grandfather himself, who had a farmer’s natural 
aversion to woodchucks, fretted over it. We 
_doys, too, magnified the damage and discussed 

ingenious plans for exterminating the marauders. 
A boy naturally likes to use his fraps and gun, 
especially upon any animal which his seniors 
represent as an outlaw, and when grandfather 
set a bounty of five cents upon woodchuck scalps 
the desire to go on the war-path at once took 
possession of us. A number of rusty fox-traps 
and mink-traps were brought forth from the 
carriage-house chamber, to be set at the entrances 
of the woodchucks’ holes. We covered the traps 
carefully with loose dirt and attached the chains 
to stakes driven into the ground a little to one 
side of the hole. In this way five woodchucks 
were trapped in the south field during the week. 

Halstead and I were in partnership in the use 
of the traps, but Addison preferred to rely on the 
gun. It is next to impossible to kill a woodchuck 
with shot so quickly that he will not succeed in 
getting into his hole, and thus making it impos- 
sible to prove that he is a dead woodchuck. 
Addison, however, hit upon a stratagem for 
shooting them at short range. He could imitate 
their peculiar whistle quite cleverly; and having 
observed that when one woodchuck whistles all 
the others within hearing are likely to exhibit 
some little curiosity as to what is going on, he 
turned the circumstance to account. 

Going cautiously to a burrow, he would crouch 
down and whistle as if some neighboring chuck 
had come along to prospect the premises. In 
almost every instance, when there was a chuck 
in the hole, it would immediately come up to 
greet or repel its visitor. ‘The instant it appeared 
Addison would fire, and nearly always kill the 
animal; but sometimes he could not secure it, 
and he would then carefully close up the hole 
with stones and earth. If, after three days, the 
chuck did not dig out past the obstruction, Addi- 
son laid claim to the bounty. A “tally”? which 
he kept in notches on the garden gate showed 
that he had shot fourteen woodchucks. 

I remember that Theodora had something to 
say several times about our cruelty to the poor 
creatures, but we justified it on account of the 
damage which the woodchueks were alleged to 
do to the grain, grass and beans. 

For a time we thought Addison’s stratagem 
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very clever, but an incident which occurred a 
few days later rendered it forever unpopular. 

Kate Edwards had come over to go strawberry- 
ing, and Theodora, Ellen and Wealtha set off 
with her after school to the swale beyond the 
south field. They had to go around the clover- 
piece, and as they passed it Kate espied a wood- 
chuck, which, when it heard them, instead of 
disappearing in its burrow hard by, ran round 
in so peculiar a manner that they all stopped to 
watch it. 

“Tt’s crazy!” Kate cried, and at first they 
were afraid the animal would attack them. It 
ran to and fro in what seemed an aimless way. 
At last they concluded that it had lost its hole 
and was trying to find it. They saw that its 
head was bare of hair in front, and presently 
decided that the poor creature was blind. 

The explanation of its singular appearance 
and behavior then suddenly occurred to Ellen. 
“I know!” she cried. “It’s one of those wood- 
chucks that Ad has shot as they peep out of 
their holes when he whistles to them.” 

“Oh, the poor, abused thing !”” exclaimed Kate. 
“T never heard of anything so cruel!”’ 

The woodchuck, although its eyes had been 
destroyed by the powder, had not been otherwise 
injured, and after several days had mustered 
sufficient strength to come out to feed. But it 
was totally blind and, once having lost its course, 
could not find the way back to its burrow, but 
dashed about in terror amidst the clover. Finally 
it took refuge beneath some of the matted grass 
beside a stone, and those sympathetic girls held 
an indignation meeting. Their pity for the 
poor creature knew no bounds, and Ellen was 
despatched to call us boys to the spot, that the 
full enormity of our offense might be exhibited 
before our eyes. 


We were just finishing hoeing the corn the | 
second time that afternoon, and had only a few | large. A straight, wide mouth, a laughable pug 


rows more to do. 
With an air of one 
who has a duty to 







“ MEANWHILE WE HAD BECOME WARM FRIENDS.” 


perform, Ellen approached us and said: ““‘We 
want you to come down to the south field this 
minute!” 

“What for?” asked Addison. 

“A good reason,” replied Ellen, with an accent 
of suppressed scorn. “Kate and Dora sent me.” 

“We won’t go unless you tell,” replied 
Halstead. 

“Oh, you won’t!’”’ exclaimed Ellen, severely. 
“Great woodchuck-hunters you are!” 

At the word “woodchuck” we began to feel 
interested, and at last we followed Ellen. 

“Well, what’s wanted?” demanded Addison, 
as we drew near the girls. 

“T want you to see just what a cruel boy you 
are!””? replied Theodora. ‘*There is one of the 
woodchucks you pretended to shoot. Go look 
at him, right under the clover there by that stone! 
Look at his poor little eyes all burned out!”’ 

Not a little dumfounded by this blast of indig- 
nation, thus suddenly directed against us, we 
drew near and examined the crouching animal. 
It was really a pitiful spectacle—the disabled 
and trembling creature, trying in vain to deter- 
mine where its enemies were gathered about it. 

“T didn’t think you were such a cruel boy!’ 
exclaimed Kate, sarcasticaily. 

“Well, I shot at him,” explained Addison. 
“T thought I had killed him, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, you thought!” cried Kate. “How 
would you like to have some one come along to 
your door, or your chamber window, and speak 
to you, and then when you stepped to the door to 
see what he wanted, to have him fire powder in 
your face and burn your eyes out ?”’ 

“T don’t think I should like it,’”’ replied Addi- 
son, laughing. 

“Now I wouldn’t laugh!” said Theodora, 
whose feelings, indeed, had been worked on to 
the point of tears. 

“Oh, he is just like all the rest of the boys!’’ 
exclaimed Kate. 

‘*No, he isn’t, always,” said Theodora, wiping 
her eyes. “But I’m ashamed of him now—to 
think he should treat any creature in that way !’ 

In short, those girls read us a dreadful lecture. 
If we attempted to reply they only lashed us the 
harder. 

“Well,” said Addison, at length, “I admit 
we're pretty bad. If you boys will help take 





THE YOUTH’S 


care of it, we'll carry the chuck home and keep 
it for a pet. ‘There’s @ good place in the calf- 
barn for it.’ 

Halstead and I were well enough pleased with 
the idea, and the girls were delighted; they even 
retracted some of their bitterest accusations. 

The chuck made an excellent pet, and after it | 





USH CREEK SCHOOL 

was cosmopolitan; I had 
pupils whose parents were 
American, English, Scotch, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and German. 

“Will they never stop com 
ing?” I thought, for new faces 
straggled in as this and that 
farmer finished corn - husking 
and could spare his boys for 
school. My latest acquisition 
had been a big, fat-faced, shock- 
headed boy of sixteen, whose 
school nickname, “‘Germany,” 
disclosed his parents’ nationality. 
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complete,” I was thinking one morning, when 
the door opened and he walked in, cap in hand, 
giving me a broad smile and a broader “Good 
mornin’, sor!” as he passed my desk and 
dropped into the nearest vacant seat. 

He was an odd and interesting specimen. A 
small head set down between broad, square 





shoulders; the intellectua] faculties meagerly 
developed ; mirth and combativeness abnormally 


nose and twinkling blue eyes made a homely 
face, but it was always lighting up with a smile 
from a heart of sunshine. That was Jamie. 

He gave his age as fifteen, although he 
looked three years younger; his only book 
was a soiled, well-worn First Reader, and 
the pictures were about all he knew in 
that. 7 

As I was about to call school at the close 
of the noon recess that day, a tow-headed 
urchin bounced into the door. “Teacher, 
teacher, come quick !”’ he panted. “Ireland’s 
punchin’ the stuffin’ out o’ Germany!” 

I rang my bell, and the school came 
trooping in, Ireland bustling in with the | 
others, while Germany brought up the rear, | 
blubbering loudly and bathing his bleeding nose 
with handfuls of snow. 

“What does this mean ?”’ I demanded, sternly, 
when all were seated. 

“J—I—huh, Ireland knocks me down—huh, 
und bleeds my nose—huh !”” sobbed Germany. 

“Come up here, both of you!” said I, and the 
two ranged themselves in front of my desk, the 
German boy towering head and shoulders above 
Jamie. The pupils were snickering behind their 
books, and even I could hardly keep a straight 
face. 


“Jamie,” said I, with as much solemnity as I 
could command, “don’t you know that fighting 
is very wicked ?”” 

“What? Whin the other fellow pitches on to 
yez?” asked Jamie, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Did Henry begin the fight?” 

*Sure.an’ he did.” 

“What did he do to you?” 

“Do?” replied Jamie, vehemently and with 
an air of complete vindication. ‘“Whoy, he said 
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had become accustomed to its new quarters did 
not seem to mind its blindness at all. We kept 
it till the next summer, when it died suddenly, 
“of high living,” Addison said. I think that 
may really have been the cause, for in our 
anxiety to atone for our careless cruelty, we fed 
it with reckless abundance. 
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“How many more are seven 
than five?” I asked him next. 

“Twulve.” 

“No.” 

“That beats me, thin,” he 
said, dropping his head. 


enough, Jamie,” I said, coax- 
ingly. “If Tommy has seven 
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many more has he than you?” 
“Two, to be sure,”” he quickly 
replied. 


oS 


understanding. An abstract 


“Now if we had an Irishman we should be | oentiden, however simple, was a puzzle to him, | 


but the concrete—anything he could feel or see— | 
his mind was quick enough to grasp. He hada 
way of thinking for himself, too, that was as 
comical as it was original. 

“Tf a dog can run ten miles in one hour, how 
far will he run in two hours?” I once asked the 
class. 

**T wenty miles,” they answered in chorus, all 
but Jamie. 

“Oi don’t belave that’s roight, sor,”’ said he. 

“Why not, Jamie?” I asked. 

“Because, sor, he’d be toired an’ cudn’t run so 
fast the last hour.”’ 

“You’re right, Jamie,” said I, smiling. “Go 
to the head of the class,”’ and he did so with a 
proud step. But the proudest boy I ever saw 
was Jamie upon another occasion. 

When I called his name on the first Friday set 
apart for declamation he only shook his head. 
“The other teachers never made Jamie speak,” 
volunteered an older pupil, so I excused Jamie 
upon that occasion and several later ones. 

Afraid of nothing in the way of physical pain 
or danger, he was morbidly sensitive to ridicule, 
and I dreaded the effect of a failure in declama- 
tion and the consequent jeers of his mates, for he 
was making rapid progress in reading, spelling 
and arithmetic. I spared no pains to foster the 
desire for knowledge and the ability to acquire it 
that I saw growing in the boy day by day. He 
himself was aware of the kindling of an intelli- 
gence latent till then. 

Meanwhile we had become warm friends. His 
pugilistic tendencies gave me no more trouble. 
I drew the line sharply at wrestling, and Jamie 
never went beyond it, being content with his 
ability to throw much larger boys, provided they 
would “lave him have the under-hold.” His 
home lay beyond my boarding-place. We often 
walked home together, and although the old 
registers showed Jamie commonly “late,” it soon 
became usual for him to meet me at my gate 
when I started for school. 

Several times I asked him if he did not think 
he could speak a short piece, but he so shook his 
head as to deter me from pressing the matter. 
His merry eyes twinkled more brightly than 
usual when I met him 





he cud lick me!” 

Uncontrollable laughter burst out all over the 
room. Germany’s face alone was sober. 

Of course I had to punish Ireland, for the sake 
of school discipline, but I did so reluctantly, for 
I felt that he had done nothing 
that seemed to him wrong. 

I kept him after school that 
night. “You have not been to 
school much, have you, Jamie?” 
I asked, when the others had 
gone. 

“No, sor; jist a few days now 
an’ thin. Oi can’t learn loike the 
others, so what’s the use comin’ ?”’ 

“Tut, tut, Jamie!” said I. ‘Who 
says you can’t learn? I say you 
can. Now I want you to come 
every day, and we will show the 
others that you can learn as well 
as any of them.” 

He looked at me keenly, as if 
doubting my sincerity, but was at 
school early the next day. I found 
him an odd mixture of keen wit 
and stupidity. Although he knew nothing of | 
books, and figures were a mystery to him, he was 
quick to catch the point of a joke or an argument. | 

I called him up one day with a class of begin- 
ners in arithmetic. “How many are two and 
two and two, Jamie?” I asked. 

He studied a moment, then shook his head, 
saying, ‘Oi can’t do that, sor.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, Jamie,” said I; “just think 
amoment. If I have two apples in this pocket 
and two in this one and two in my hands, how 
many have I altogether ?’’ 

“Whoy, six, av course. Annybody wud know 
that,”” he answered, as if it compromised his 








dignity to be asked so simple a question. 


at the gate one morning. 







“WHO HAS THE UNDER-HOLD Now ?” 


“What have you to tell me, Jamie?” I asked. 
“Oi’ve got it, Misther Stone!’’ he chuckled. 
“Got what, Jamie?” 

“A piece to shpake o’ Friday,” said he. 

“I’m glad of that, Jamie; you’ll do it nicely, 
I’m sure, and | shall be proud of you.” 

“Oi knowed ye wud be; that’s why Oi’m doin’ 
it; but kape it quiet, won’t ye, Misther Stone? 
Oi want to shprise the other byes.” 

I not only kept it quiet, but permitted Jamie 
to keep his piece to himself, although I usually | 
drilled timid speakers before allowing them to 
appear before the school and the visitors we 
often had on “recitation day.”’ 

An unusual number of visitors were present 


“Oh, you know that well! 


marbles and you have five, how | 


I had found the key to Jamie’s | 
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when Friday came. Jamie seemed nervous, and 
wishing to put him out of his misery as soon as 
possible, I called upon him soon after the exercises 
began. He started at the sound of his name, 
and so did the whole school. It was indeed a 
surprise. 

A hushed silence prevailed for the moment 
that Jamie hesitated. I feared to look at him, 
and when I did so caught such pleading and 
terror in his eyes that my heart reproached me 
for summoning him. I nodded encouragingly. 

He cast one frightened look at the smiling 
faces about him, then his square shoulders 
straightened up and his back stiffened. He 
sprang up and stamped in his heavy boots 
straight up the aisle. No one who has not been 
a bashful schoolboy can realize what that effort 
cost him. 

In his excitement, instead of approaching the 
platform from the side, as the others did, he 
jmarched straight up its front, and whirling 
abruptly round, gave his short neck a jerk by 
way of a bow, and began almost before his 
audience could see his face: 





“Little Bo Peep she lost her sheep, 
She didn’t know where to fin’ ’em; 
Lave ‘em alone, they’!ll all come home, 
Wid their little tails waggin’ behin’ ’em.” 

I was so pleased myself that I gave the school 
free rein. The building shook with applause; 
Jamie bobbed his head again, and prouder than 
a general who has won his first battle, strode to 
| his seat, unable, I am sure, either to feel the 
floor beneath his feet or hear the tramp of his 
/clumsy boots. 

After that his declamations were a favorite 
incident in our Friday afternoon exercises, and 
wonderful was the progress of the boy that 
winter. No longer the school dunce, reciting 
with little fellows of half his years, he worked 
his way through class after class at a rate that 
bade fair to land him well up among those of his 
own age before his school-days were over. 

I engaged to return and teach the school the 
next winter, and before I left, that spring, I had 
a long talk with Jamie, urging him to study 
whenever he could find time during the summer 
months, and loaning him books for that purpose. 

When I reached the schoolhouse the first day 
of my term, the following autumn, I found that 
Jamie had borrowed the key and had the school- 
room swept and a fire going. 

“Ah, Jamie,” said I, warmly shaking his 
hand, “I am glad to see you on hand for the 
first day.”’ 

“Yis,”’ said he, “I hustled up the fall wur-1-k 
this toime, Misther Stone; I don’t lave the 
weeds get the under-hold av me this ter-r-m.”’ 

I had once likened his mind to a fertile but 
neglected field overrun with weeds, and Jamie 
often referred to the simile. But I found he 
had not gained much new ground during the 
summer. 

“Oi jist cudn’t, Misther Stone,”’ said he. 
“"T was so lonesome wid you gone, thryin’ to 
study by meself.”’ 

He had kept fresh in his mind, however, all 
that he had learned the winter before. His zeal 
was untiring, and he made even greater progress 
than during my first term. 

As spring drew near I decided to give up 
teaching and enter the law office of an old friend 
in a far Western city. Jamie was disconsolate 
at first, but when I pointed out that he must 
learn to rely upon himself, and that he had made 
a beginning which should enable him to master 
the common-school branches with little help from 
teachers, he tried hopefully to get all he could 
out of the remaining weeks of school. Grave 
doubts, however, often battled with the hopes 
and ambitions I took such pains to inspire 
in him. 

“‘Misther Stone,” he once asked me, pleadingly, 


‘ 





“Misther Stone, do ye railly belave there’s much . 


chance for me in the wur-r-ld?”’ 

“Why not, Jamie?” 

“Oh, the other byes be that far ahead they’ll 
always have the under-hold wid me,” he replied, 
in a tone that went straight to my heart. 

“Not a bit of it, Jamie,’’ said I with a courage 
I did not feel, for I was half-afraid the warmth 
of my affection for the lad led astray my judg- 
ment as to his abilities. “See how you are 
gaining upon them. In two years more, if you 
keep on, you will be up with the best of them. 
And do you mean to stop when you catch them ? 
You will disappoint me if you do, Jamie. If 
you don’t outstrip every boy in this school before 
you’re done with it, I shall feel almost as if 
what little I’ve done for you has been thrown 
away.” 

“T’ll thry not to disapp’int ye,” he said, 
solemnly. ‘*Ye’ve been that kind tome, Misther 
Stone, it’s little enough I kin do to pay ye.” 

At parting, his little wiry hand wrung mine, 
| and in his eyes sparkled the first tears I had ever 
|seen there. ‘“‘Ye’ll not forget me, Misther 
Stone?” he pleaded. 

“Never, Jamie, never. And remember, I 
shall expect great things of you.’’ 

For a year or more I wrote to him often. His 
replies came promptly; bright, cheery, full of 
hope, and with a steady improvement in lan- 
guage and chirography that assured me he was 
still on the right track. Then a great mining 
excitement caught me in its mad whirl, and I 
almost lost track of my own relatives and they 
of me. Little wonder that I forgot Jamie. 








Dropping my law-books, I engaged, like others, 
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652 THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


in ventures in which I made and lost a fortune | friend. He lost no time in getting at the vital 
in a few years. When the excitement was over | points of the case. 

and I had gone back to law with a knowledge of | With a logic and a rugged eloquence that were | 
mining and an acquaintance among mining men | simply irresistible he battered down some of my 
that soon brought me a lucrative practice, 1 | "arguments, while he took others out of 
thought again of the warm-hearted lad and wrote | the jury’s serious consideration by smit- 
tohim. My letter came back to me through the | ing them with such wit or turning them 
dead-letter office, and when I thought of Jamie’s | by such bubbling mirth that I knew 
weaknesses and the temptations everywhere before he had half-finished, and with- 
lying in wait for such a nature as his, I often | out looking at the jury, that I had lost 
reprowched myself for my neglect. | my case. 

I was still a young man, although much | But it was not of the case I was 
changed in appearance, when, ten years later, I | thinking. I was not only carried away 
was called to try a case at a county-seat quite like every one present by my opponent’s 
remote from my own city. The case was one of | eloquence, but as he warmed to his work I noticed 
no great importance, but both sides were able to | in his gestures and speech what time and again 
employ expensive legal talent, and I was prepared swept me back to the past, and told me that this 
for a hard battle. man was none other than my little Jamie, who, 

My train was an hour late, and when I hurried | as sometimes happens with boys who remain 
to the court-house I found court already in| stunted in mind and body up to the middle of | 
session, although neither member of the firm I their teens, had suddenly shot to the full height 
expected to oppose me was present. ‘Perhaps of physical and intellectual manhood. 
they will allow it to go by default,”” I thought;| A brother attorney had given us a hurried 


but when my case was called, a tall, raw-boned | introduction at the beginning of the case, and | 


| I have a dead marmoset monkey. 
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but I rejoiced too soon. Mr. Buckland added: | My friends were taken aback when they saw 
“T haven’t got a snake for you to dissect, but | _ me, for I was certainly an odd figure, but as 
You will take | there was nothing for it but to go on, we hailed 
| a cab and drove to Leadenhall Market. 
and bring me the skel- A long, narrow arcade with shops and stalls 
eton nicely prepared. | on either side, crowds of people and a roar of 
You couldn’t have a} voices—that was all I saw of the famous market. 
better thing to begin | Knowing my affection for “‘creatures,”’ my friends 
on; it’s quite human. | | bought me an odd assortment—a pair of quails, 
But don’t forget—let | a pair of doves, a big baby barn-owl, yellow and 
it soak in boiling downy, and a small, fierce-eyed civetta owl from 
water; the rest you | Italy—an owl with the eyes and the beak of a 
will find easy.” And hawk. 
he went to an adjoin-| When I reached home with my family of birds, 


it home, dissect it, learn all about its anatomy, 









“* THE TINY 
DROWNED- 
LOOKING 
MONKEY.’* 


ing room and brought out a small, damp parcel 
smelling abominably of carbolic acid. 


I stammered my gratitude and left hurriedly, | 


I was puzzled to find that the quails wore funny 
little white cotton caps pulled over their heads, 
completely blindfolding them. Of course the 





fearing he might open that dreadful parcel; | first thing I did was to remove these caps, 
and as I went home I began to feel grave | whereupon the quails flew at each other with 
doubts of my aptitude for becoming a naturalist. fury, evidently prepared to fight to the death. 
| | So they had to live apart. 

E The doves, too, behaved in a very undovelike 
| rn way. Indeed, they behaved like real brawlers. 
‘OR some hours I could not bring myself to; They did not peck each other much, but they 


young fellow with an Irish cast of features, a 
pronounced brogue, and shoulders aggressively 
broad and square, rose to announce that a 
substitution of attorneys had been made at the 
last moment, and that he appeared for the 
defendants. 

My opponent seemed awkward and ill at ease 

at first, and I could not help congratulating | 
myself that I was to try the case against this 
novice instead of experienced men. The case 
was scarcely opened, however, before I found 
that I had no fool to deal with. My opponent’s 
awkwardness soon wore away, and the way he 
cornered my best witnesses and took instant 
advantage of every point in his favor that devel- 
oped during the trial quickly put me on my 
guard. 
My respect for his abilities increased in ratio 
with my efforts to hold him in check. I saw I 
had a hard fight on my hands, after all, and, 
determined not to be beaten by such a youngster, 
I spared neither time nor effort in my closing 
address to the jury. 

I felt pretty sure of my case when I resumed 
my seat, but I had yet to hear from my young 





' took him as a partner. 


while he caught at my name and scanned my open the gruesome packet ; when I did, there 
face searchingly for a moment I thought he was lay the tiny drowned-looking monkey, hideously 
only taking my measure. His name, Reagan, a and piteously human. ‘The reverence for death 
common one in the West, had had no significance | came to me again. I hunted 
for me. | up a pretty glove-box of sap- 
When the jury had retired, I hurried over wood, painted with hearts- 
where the bashful fellow, painfully flushed by | ease,and with mingled aweand 
the congratulations of the attorneys present, was | | disgust I placed 
packing up his books. | ‘the marmoset in a 
‘Well, Jamie,” said I, extending my hand, | fine cambric hand- 
‘who has the under-hold now ?” kerchief, laid it in 
He started, and turned upon me such a look | | the glove-box, and 
as a man might give toa long-lost brother. Then | buried it— deep. 
he caught my hand in an eager grasp. ‘The incident 
“Are you that Mr. Stone?’ he asked, with | troubled mea long 


| the old pleading stress upon the “are.” “If I’d | time, and to this day when I smell carbolic acid 


known it, I couldn’t have said a word; ’twould | I evoke that wizened little monkey and shudder. 
have struck me dumb.” 

Our meeting made a little scene and no end of | of jackdaws. 
merriment, at my expense, for the lawyers pres- | when birds are two of a kind they chum together 
ent, when they learned of our former relations. and you are nowhere in their affections; my 

The sign on my office door now reads, “Stone jackdaws were devoted to each other, and ignored 
& Reagan, Attorneys at Law.” AsI could not me. I kept them in a small back yard, paved 
afford to try any more cases against Jamie, I | with lead, surrounded by very high brick walls. 


enough. They were well fed, and they enjoyed 


the comparative liberty allowed by clipped wings. | 











In Gwo Parts.—Part Gwo. 


FTER the death of my squir- 
rels Filbert and Tricksie, I 
came to possess a young hedge- 
hog; out of compliment to Pro- 
fessor Huxley I called it Thomas 
Henry. It was a bright little 
creature, very greedy for milk and 
very destructive, for it chewed up 
the leaves of books and gnawed 
to shreds some rather valuable 
engravings. 

Thomas Henry had only one 
drawback in my eyes—he was 
infested with fleas. I found it 
difficult to wash the hedgehog,—as I understood 
washing,—and the drying process was quite 
beyond me, so I bethought me of Keating’s 
insect powder. It said on the packet that the 
powder was harmless to dogs, and I felt sure 
it might safely be applied to hedgehogs. I 
therefore liberally sprinkled Thomas Henry 
with Keating’s insect powder, and the next 
morning found him stiff and dead. But my zeal 
for natural history knew no abatement. 






‘* & BIG BABY BARN-OWL.,’’ 


But a June sun can be hot, especially on 
London leads. I thought the jackdaws must be | 
happy because they were in the open air; I did | 
not think of the effect of the unwinking sun. 

When I went in the afternoon to give them 
fresh food and water, I found “ Romeo” and 
“Juliet” staggering about, flapping their wings, | 
snakes, casts of fishes painted with every appearance of approaching death. | 
and varnished, living monkeys | 1 brought them in, and telegraphed to Frank | 
in cages, books piled up on | Buckland: “Jackdaws appear to be dying; were | 
tables and chairs, books heaped | left on hot leads too long. What shall I do?” 
up on the floor—a place quite; He telegraphed back: “Sunstroke—try calo- 
after my own heart. mel.” But he did not specify the dose, and I 

Mr. Buckland then explained knew nothing about calomel beyond its being 
his way of stuffing animals. | a white powder, kept in a bottle in a certain 
He carefully skinned them, | | leather medicine-box. I thought, however, a | 
oiled the skin, made a plaster | small teaspoonful would meet the requirements 
cast of the flayed body, and | of the case. So I picked up Romeo, who seemed 
then pulled the skin over the | most ailing, and poured the dose down his beak, 
cast; in that way he kept and to my surprise the calomel killed him like 
nature’s own proportions and | a bullet. 
modeling. He showed me with | Evidently calomel was deadly to jackdaws, so 
pride what appeared a living gazelle, done in this | I made up my mind to treat Juliet differently. I 
way, and said: “If this sort of thing interests | sponged her head with cold water and left her 
you, come again,—as often as you please,—and | quiet. The next morning she seemed better, 
I will teach you lots of tricks.”’ | although she looked askance at me, as much as 

: | to say, “You killed Romeo; we shall never be 










** EVIDENTLY CALOMEL WAS DEADLY TO JACKDAWS."* 


Not long after this episode I was given a pair | 
Now I have invariably found that | 


| At first the jackdaws hopped about contentedly | 


hustled each other very rudely. No sooner did 
one of the doves get on a perch than it was 
elbowed off by the other, and this scuffling was 
so continuous I had to separate 
them. 

But the civetta owl was de- 
eidedly vicious, hissing at me 
in a perfect frenzy. The barn- 
owl blinked stupidly, showing 
neither fear nor dislike. As 
both owls were very sleepy,— 
it was now full noon,—TI left 
them with their bright eyes 
closed and their feathers com- 
fortably ruffled up. Having 
| no suitable cages for them, I decided for that day 
and night they could share together a disused 
parrot’s cage; separate quarters should be ready 
for them the next morning. So I left them, the 
| ecivetta asleep on the perch, the baby owl asleep 
in a corner. 

Early the next morning I came to wish my 
owls good day, but the civetta alone occupied 
the big cage. I looked about for the young 
barn-owl, but he had disappeared. And I then 
| noticed yellow down and feathers scattered about, 
and the claws of the poor baby bird—all that was 
| left of him. 

Civetta was the cannibal; there was fluff about 
| his savage, curved beak, and fluff was still grasped 
| in his fierce talons, but his ferocious eyes were 
veiled by a film; was it cunning or satiety? 


How ‘‘Beelzebub”’ Ate. 


ND now for my last story, the adventures of 

my horned toad. Its scientific name is 

| Phrynosama Blanvillii, but no name can give 

an adequate idea of these lizards, for lizards they 
are, with nothing toadlike about them. 

A friend brought me “Beelzebub’’ from the 
Western States. Its body was broad and fiat, 
| about four and a half inches in length and width, 
if you did not add the tail. It was of a light 





‘THE QUAILS FLEW AT EACH OTHER WITH FURY.’’ 





} | friends, youandI.’”’ But we did become friends, 

| nevertheless, and Juliet lived very happily with | buff color, banded with dark crimson verging to 
WAS dazzled at the prospect, and very soon I | me. chocolate; its body was studded with thorny 
returned, this time with a French maid, who! I am glad I have not to record her death, for | warts, which became a crown of spikes or rather 

nearly fainted when she found her dress caught | one beautiful autumn morning Juliet spied an a ruff of spikes at the throat. I was delighted 


In Mr. Buckland’s House. 


The microscope still occupied much of my_ by one of the caged monkeys in the dining-room. 
time. I was forming a “Hag” and “Tiny” I, too, have reason 
collection of insects’ legs to remember, for one of them tore all 
and wings. Now as my the trimmings of blue buttons off a 
collection required cock- “Galatea” dress I wore, and stuffed 
roaches’ or black-beetles’ them in its cheek like nuts. 
legs, and I was not sure One day Frank Buckland said to! 
whether they had wings, 
—for earwigs, I found, 
had most exquisite wings 






ligent girl, and you take an intelligent 
view of things, you really might become 
cleverly folded away,— a sort of pupil of mine, and study 
decided that I must study black-beetles. To my | beasts and fishes. But how can you understand 
regret, I found we possessed none in our kitchen. | | animals if you don’t dissect them? Why, bless | 
So I begged Miss Huxley to procure me you, at your age I skinned rats and mice, snakes | 
specimens, and she very kindly sent me half a and hedgehogs, and thoroughly knew their 
dozen in a match-box. Feeling | anatomy !’’ 
how useful it would be to have a 
constant supply handy, I carefully | my scientific zeal would carry me thus far, 
placed them, when the cook was | although I felt some doubt of myself. 
away, in a comfortable crevice) ‘Have you ever made the skeleton 
under the kitchen boiler. ‘Thus | of a snake?” asked Frank Buck- 
introduced, they multiplied only | land, abruptly. 
too freely, for to this day we are | “No, never,” I answered, some- 
well supplied with black-beetles what abashed. 
in our kitchen. | “Well, I haven’t a dead one to- 
In my former article I spoke of day, but next week you shall have 
Frank Buckland, who was a very | one. Skin it carefully, then put 
celebrated naturalist, and also a|the rest of the snake in boiling 
kind, original-minded man. An) water, fish out the vertebree, thread 
old friend of ours, a sort of nat-| them on wire, and there you have a 
uralist in his way, first took me to | good skeleton. Then pin out the 
see Frank Buckland, and while | skin, rub it with an ointment I will give you, 
they conversed I looked about the curious room in | model out of putty a snake of the right length, 
the Albany Street house. There was such a| put the skin on it, and there you have your | 
confusion of wonderful things! It was just like | snake; cleverly coiled, it will look alive!’’ 
a magician’s room, with its stuffed animals, dried} I felt glad this was adjourned to the next week, 


‘‘'T CHEWED UP THE 
LEAVES OF BOOKS."* 





-_——._ 


‘*WE ARE WELL 
SUPPLIED WITH 
BLACK-BEETLES."? 


me: “Now, as I see you are an intel- | 


I listened with proper reverence, and hoped | 





CIVETTA. 


open window, remembered she had wings,—for with this strange beast, and it was called Beelze- 
her wings after Romeo’s death had been equal- | | bub, meaning “Prince of flies,” as it lived mainly 
ized,—and away she flew with a joyous caw to | on flies. 

meet some other Romeo. I felt a pang because; I found my horned toad singularly unrespon- 
of her ingratitude, but now I am inclined to| sive; at first it would swell out into globular 
think she did wisely and well. form, becoming the shape of a ball with a spiky 
| | tail, but I never knew whether this was from 
The Story of Two Owls. pleasure or rage. I kept it in a box with a glass 
| lid, in the sunniest part of the room. I spent 
HE true story of the two owls happened when | much time catching flies for its meals, but the 
| I was a big young girl, big enough to behave | flies let loose in Beelzebub’s box became quite 
more sedately, young enough to enjoy the frolic. | bold and contemptuous, and actually alighted on 
Friends of ours, a young couple, proposed visiting | its horns, and even walked over its nose without 
Leadenhall Market in the city, the market to | rousing the lizard. 

which are brought all the turkeys, geese, ducks | When Beelzebub’s fast had lasted over a month 
and chickens, to be distributed over London; | I became uneasy; I did not, of course, expect 
very often, too, strange birds are brought there | him to “take his meals regular,” but a month 
for sale. It was said to be an interesting place, | without a mouthful was serious. So I gently 
if only you went there early enough in | wedged open his mouth with an ivory paper-knife 
the morning; so it was arranged we and popped in two flies, shutting the mouth down 
should go soon after six o’clock A. M. | by withdrawing the paper-cutter. I found, how- 
Not to attract attention, we should | ever, that you can put flies into a lizard’s mouth, 
dress very quietly and simply, and I | but you cannot make it swallow ; and for another 
was to join our friends at their hotel, | fortnight Beelzebub glared at me with the leg 
hard by my home. of one fly and the wing of another sticking out of 

I thought it would be fun to dress | its tight-clenched jaws. My next idea was to 

up, and yet it should be in simple, | try feeding it with milk,—one of Grimm’s tales 
quiet style; so I borrowed a washed tells of a child who fed a toad on milk,—so I 
out print from the short kitchen maid, | poured a few drops down its throat and succeeded 
got somehow an old red, plain shawl, | in washing down the flies. 

did my hair up in a ridiculous knob,| Beelzebub accepted this method of feeding, and 
| and put on an old-fashioned straw poke bonnet. | I succeeded not only in keeping it alive, but in 
| I put on odd boots and wore no gloves. | keeping its bright coloring, which showed it was 
| Thus disguised, I went to the hotel and sent | thriving. 
| up a note, for I very well knew I should not be| When springtime came again we went to 
admitted, and I walked up and down outside. | Paris, and feeling my responsibility as owner 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of a real live horned toad, I took Beelzebub with | farewell peep at Beelzebub, when I noticed it | Lake, and he determined to reach the agency 
me. My sister and I had been promised dresses was moving about with contortions as of pain. | there at the earliest possible moment. 
at Worth’s. Now it occurred to me that the | As it was impossible to go to the opera and leave | 





He lay in perfect quiet until the last ember of 


combination of colors seen on Beelzebub would | the horned toad in agony, I bade the merry party | his little fire had flickered out. Then, putting 
be very harmonious for a gown, so I put him in | good-by, and spent the night sitting on the floor | his hand-ax in its sheath, he crawled cautiously 


my pocket, and we drove off 
to the great dressmaker in 
the Rue de la Paiz. 

When I produced the 
horned toad the emotion was 
great; all the hands were 
called to look at this amazing 
crapaud ; in fact, Beelzebub 
made quite a sensation. 
When the dress had been 
decided on and I was to retire 
to the fitting-room, I replaced Beelzebub in my 
pocket, and in due course took off my skirt and 
hung it on a peg. 

The dressmaker was kneeling down, her mouth 
full of pins, shaping on me a lining, when I 
heard a flop on the parquet floor—and lo! there 
lay the Prince of flies. He had crawled up my 
pocket, overbalanced and fell. This activity was 
very surprising, considering that the toad usually 
remained immovable, rarely, excepting on very 
warm days, condescending even to move its head 
from side to side. 

I picked it up and we returned to the Hotel 
Meurice. 
opera. I had dressed to go, and was taking a 
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HE occasional perils encountered by the 
T professional timber-cruiser—the man who 

goes into the wilderness to investigate the 
value of timber lands—are well illustrated by the 
recent experience of Harvey Secoin of Beltrami, 
Minnesota. 

Young Secoin had for some years served as 
assistant to his uncle, Lot Levering, a cruiser of 
wide experience and high fees. Levering was, 
however, at last laid by the heels by the cruiser’s 
arch-enemy, rheumatism, and his young pupil 


was called upon by the Beltrami Lumber Com- | 


pany to return an estimate of the standing timber 
on some twenty odd square miles of land they 


had bought, at a venture, in the heart of Itasca | 


County. This was a vast territory, the lower | 
river-courses of which were as yet but uncer- 
tainly traced upon the maps. 


While loading a wagon with his boat and 
effects at Beltrami, Secoin was accosted by a 
smooth-faced stranger, wearing a suit of drab 
corduroy and a soft hat. This man presented 
a card which read: Frederick Zalmeier, Real 
Estate, St. Cloud, Minn. 

“T came on last evening’s train,’ he explained. 


“Just heard you were off for the upper Big | 


Fork. Yes, well, I’ve got a piece of land up 
there I want to look at. Struck me we might 
kill two birds with one stone on the livery hire. 
Besides, I’d like to go with a man who knows 
the woods.”’ 

As the man was prepossessing enough, the 
cruiser consented to accompany him, and ten 
minutes later Zalmeier was ready with blankets 
and gripsack. Then, with an experienced driver, 
the two land-lookers set out. 

For a number of days they pushed over a bush- 
grown “surveyor’s road,”’ and then travelled by 
boat for one day upon the spring flood of Big 
Fork. Then the cruiser searched for a govern- 
ment blaze and markings, and took observations. 

“We've your line a little,” he reported 
to Zalmeier. “You'll find your markings by 
compass, six miles east and one and one-half 
miles south of here.”’ 

“Bless us, young man,’’ said this cheerful 
fellow, “how you know the woods! I’m going 
to hire you to do my job. I’ll wait here until 
you get back, and I’ll take your word for it, soil, 
timber stand —” 

“But I can’t do your job now,” interrupted 
Secoin. 

“‘Not for twenty-five dollars?” 

“Not for twice—ten times twenty-five !’’ replied 
the cruiser, indignantly. Hethought a real estate 
man ought better to understand a cruiser’s duty 
to his employers. 

Looking keenly at his companion, he saw a 
swift, involuntary change of countenance, and 





TwO FLICKERING @ANDLES LIGHTED UP 
THE EXPIRING LIZARD. 


That evening we had a box at the | 


with two flickering candles 
lighting up the expiring lizard. 
I had tried, but all in vain, to 


cans of warm water, hoping 
the gentle heat would be 
soothing. 

Just as my people returned 
Beelzebub curled up and died. 
I do not know why I wept at 
its death, for I had never cared 
| much for it during its life. And thus ended one 
| of the strangest of pets. 

Now I hope this sad history will never be read 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals; they would pronounce it a record of 
cruel blunders. And yet if the creatures suf- 
fered, I, too, certainly suffered. My wish was 
that they should flourish and be happy; the 
difficulty was to bring it about. 

Perhaps many of us make the same kind of 
mistakes, only with human beings instead of 
| with birds and beasts—insisting on their being 
| happy and comfortable in a way foreign and 
distasteful to them. There is a lot of mistaken 
| kindness in the world. 








|\Welle,s 
Calkin,s 





within the depths of a tamarack swamp, and 
wading to and from solid ground by the compass. 

He soon became much interested in his work, 
and after a few days of running lines and taking 
observations, he began to know that his report 
was to be very satisfactory in its final showing 
| —far beyond the expectation of his em- 
ployers. 

He had almost forgotten his quondam 
companion when, in running a new line 
through an immense stand of sky- 
scraping white pines, he came upon a 
fresh timber ‘“‘slash’’—a bread, destruc- 
tive piece of work, which had laid low 
many thousands of the giants. 

Very sharply now he remembered 
Frederick Zalmeier, and that gentle- 
man’s anxiety to send him upon a 
| foreign errand. He understood in a 
| flash that, had he done that business, 

he would have been left, minus boat 
}and supplies, to make his way home- 
ward; and in the meantime a company 
|of timber thieves would have got to 
| Rainy Lake River with their booty. 
Perhaps they had already done so! 

Secoin hurriedly followed the slash 
to the river, where he discovered a 
recently abandoned camp in the edge 
of the timber. Following the river 
| several miles, he discovered that the 
| thieves were driving logs not a great 
| distance below. Once they got this 
|timber to Rainy Lake River, there 
would be no means of identifying a log 
of it, and they could drift it at leisure 
to the shore of Lake Superior. 

The cruiser returned in much excite- 
ment to his camp which, a day or two 
before, he had advanced beyond the 
tamarack swamp. It was dark, but on 
lighting a fire he saw a bulky white 
envelope pinned toa near-by tree-trunk. 
He tore it from its fastenings, and found it 
contained an elaborate lumberman’s estimate, in 
tract he had been sent out to traverse. A smaller 
envelope contained a letter which read: 


with us. You will also find herewith the certified 
check of John Jones payable on demand by Oscar 
Sterner, Room 14, Superior Building, Duluth, and 
money enough to pay your fare from Beltrami to 
Duluth. A word to the wise, and so forth. 
ZALMEIER. 





| was accompanied bya worn ten-dollar bill. The 
| young cruiser sat choking with wrath, yet not 
| daring to act upon impulse. The thief might be 


instantly he tingled with suspicion. Then he | watching, and must be led to think that the large 


said, uncompromisingly : 
“Mr. Zalmeier, if you know anything about 
cruising, you’ll find your land easily. If you’re 


| bait he had flung was taken. 
| Secoin had no doubt that the check would be 
| made good upon his signing and returning a false 


afraid of the woods, follow the river back to the estimate—an underestimate, which would easily 


government road and go home.” 
“But,” said Zalmeier, blankly, “I prefer to go 
on with you now.” 


| discourage his employers from further venture; 
the thieves would retain the duplicate estimate, 
bearing his signature, as a warranty that he would 


bring relief by placing it on | 


duplicate, covering by forties every section of the | You’re welcome, man. 


MR. SEcorn: You will please sign both these | 
estimates, return one to your folks, and leave one | his medicine-case and handed the tired cruiser a 


The check was for three thousand dollars, and | 


“That you can’t do,” promptly responded the | fulfil his part of the fraud. ‘They could well afford | 
cruiser. “I’ve done by you as_I agreed, and I | to pay a considerable sum for the certainty of 


shall carry you no farther.” 
“Oh, well,” said Zalmeier, cheerfully, “since | 
I’ve come so far, I’ll have to look after my land, 


blanket roll and set off into the woods. 

Secoin lost no time in paddling down-stream, 
and at about four o’clock that afternoon crossed 
the south line of the pine lands which he was 
commissioned to estimate. He now exercised a 
cruiser’s caution, hiding his boat and his camp 


| gleaning a fortune out of this remote wilderness. 
The cruiser carefully bestowed the envelope in 


| an inside pocket, and calmly set about getting 
of course,” and he shouldered his grip and his supper. 


He was not surprised to discover 
that all his supplies of food, except barely enough 


| to last four or five days, had been stolen. 





After he had eaten, he rolled himself in his 
| blankets, not to sleep, but to think. 

East of him, as he knew from his cruiser’s 
map, lay the Chippewa reservation of Moose 


for a hundred yards or more in the direction in 
which he wished to go. Then he rose, and with 
a trained instinct for points of the compass set 
out upon his night journey. 

For several miles he hurried among the great 
trunks of white and Norway pines, then across 
rolling jack-pine lands, until he reached the 
Moose Lake levels. Then he became entangled in 
a tamarack swamp; he could see no stars, and 
his sense of direction availed little. He lay in 
the damp bog until daylight, and then cut his 
way out. He reached Moose Lake Agency at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The agent was 
in his office, but had little patience for Secoin’s 
story and appeal for assistance. 

“T can’t help you,” he said. “I can’t let an 
employee or an Indian leave the reservation upon 
your company’s errands.’’ 

Weary and somewhat discouraged, the cruiser 
set out to seek information from some one among 
the natives, and at the very least to secure a gun 
and ammunition ; but the Indians and half-breeds 
scattered about in cabins and bark lodges regarded 
with suspicion all his efforts to interest them. 

After a vain attempt to exchange his ready 
money and his ax for an effective breech-loader, 
he met on the agency road a young man of about 
his own age, carrying a medicine-case. This 
was the agency physician, a new attaché at 
Moose Lake. Secoin introduced himself, and 
the young doctor, glad to see a stranger, invited 
him into his office. 

There Secoin again told his story and his 
necessities, setting forth his plan of action should 
he be able to secure a messenger and a good gun 
for himself. 

“So,”’ said the doctor, his face flushed with 
excitement, “‘you propose to tackle those fellows, 
if necessary—in that way!” His eyes shone 
with admiration for the cruiser’s pluck. “I wish 
I could go with you, but my hands are tied here. 


**1 SHALL CARRY YOU NO FARTHER, ”’ 
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It was two or three hours after sunrise before 
he saw the advance-guard of the river-drivers. 
They were coming leisurely over a rise among 
the stumps, with pikes and cant-hooks on their 
shoulders. At fifty yards or so his odd-looking 
rampart caught their attention, and the men 
stopped and stared. The cruiser rose, showing 
his head and shoulders, and carelessly swung his 
gun toa “ready.” 

“You may as well go back, boys!”’ he sang 
out. “The Beltrami Company’s in charge here.” 

The river-thieves stood with open mouths for 
some seconds, Then one of them spoke. “Guess 
that guy means business, fellers,’’ he said. 

The others evidently agreed with him, for they 
turned promptly upon their heels. At the end 
of fifteen or twenty minutes the cruiser heard 
men shouting above, and a foreman calling orders 
to some one to “go for the dynamite.”’ 

There were no logs afloat to speak of, and the 
cruiser knew there was a jam up above some- 
where. Doubtless they intended to “blow it,’’ 
and so let the whole raft down upon him. But 
he felt no fear; his jam was too solid to be 
pushed by a raft. 

An hour passed, with no demonstration from 
above. Then came a dull boom of dynamite, 
which sounded a quarter-mile or more up-river. 

Presently a log appeared sailing round a bend 
some two hundred yards above; but hardly had 
the timber heaved in sight when it disappeared 
in the foam and spurt of a surface explosion. 
Instantly the cruiser understood. By means of 
dynamite floated down against his jam and 
exploded, these river-thieves intended to break 
it or to annihilate him. 

Secoin was worried. Stick dynamite, such as 
river-men use, is a low explosive, to be shot only 
by fulminating caps, but very powerful. It works 
downward so that, under slight confinement, a 
few pounds will fairly empty a creek channel of 
its water or of its obstructions. 

While the cruiser watched, another log ap- 
peared, but was caught in an eddy, and was finally 
exploded within fifty yards of his jam. Another 
came on and burst at the edge of the raft ; splinters 
shrieked spitefully above his head, but 
these small charges were tentative. The 
thieves were timing their waterproof fuse. 

After another interval of quiet, two 
large logs lashed together swept round 
the bend. 

“Now look out !”’ thought the cruiser. 
These timbers also were caught in a 
tumbling eddy. They were tossed, 
heaved and hustled, and for a moment 
Secoin hoped they might be held until 
their shots went off; but they were 
presently flung out of the whirlpool, 
although wrenched apart at one end, 

As they floated upon smoother water, 
the head and rim of a lange keg came to 
the surface—a keg which had been 
lashed beneath, but was now forced 
upward by the break that had spread 
the timbers. 

Secoin knew perfectly well that the 
keg was filled with stick dynamite, a 
hundred pounds at least, and carried 
enough long fuse and caps to insure its 
explosion against the jam. 

Should he run for it? Very likely 
he would be shot by men lying in wait. 
Yet certain destruction awaited him at 
the jam unless he swiftly unloaded his 
rifle and refilled its magazine with some 
shells loaded with explosive bullets. If 
he could put one of those inside! 

He aimed and fired quickly. His 
first shot missed. His second struck 
the keg and exploded, splintering its 
rim. The big torpedo was getting dan- 
gerously near. In frantic. haste, the 


| You may take my express rifle and all my | cruiser fired a fusillade at his growing target— 


| shells, some of ’em explosive bullets, and—‘pay ?’ 
Now just write what 
| you want to say to your company, and I’ll find 
|a man to get it to them. Sit down at my desk.” 
| When the letter was ready, the doctor opened 


| small tablet. 
into the back room and fall on my couch. 
wake you in time.” 

The cruiser laughed and obeyed. Three hours 
later, much refreshed and well-equipped for his 
perilous undertaking, he bade his new friend 
good-by, and again struck into the wilderness. 

He travelled due northwest until midnight, 


“Swallow that,” he said, “and go 
rll 


slept upon a bed of pine branches, and twenty- | 
| of a “break’’ which river-men may devise. 


four hours later stood upon a bluff, looking down 
upon the lower reaches of Big Fork. 

He had timed the loggers’ progress, steered his 
own course, and reckoned that of the river with 
tolerable accuracy. 
saw two or three drivers at work. 


Not far below he presently | 
Dodging | 


. rs | 
these men and making a detour of several miles, 


he discovered a gang breaking a small jam. 
Shrewdly calculating that this advance force 
would not finish before nightfall, he made a fresh 


| circuit and camped at the formation of a jam 
where there was evidence that he had pretty | 





well covered the lower drift of the “run.” 

He immediately set to work rolling up short 
logs, stumps, and drift stuff. Six or seven hours 
of hard labor gave him a bullet-proof shelter 
| some four feet in height, built upon the center of 
the jam. Inside this he laid a bed of “baby 
pine.” He had about six days’ rations, and 
water was, of course, within easy reach. 





four, five, six, seven shots, and the river sud- 
denly parted in mid-channel. 

The sight was appalling. Two huge sheets 
were blown out upon either bank, and a vertical 
wave ten feet high rolled swiftly in upon the jam. 
For a moment Secoin gave himself up for lost. 
He looked for the jam to part under his feet. 

Then the edge of the big raft above was lifted, 
its great logs tumbled and piled upon one another 
until the heap formed a breakwater through the 
interstices of which spouts and jets fell upon 
the logs below. For several minutes the water 
rushed against and through this suddenly formed 
and effective dam. ‘Then the commotion subsided, 
leaving the jam doubly effective against any kind 


In reaction from his recent fright, the cruiser 
became hilarious. In a reckless exuberance of 
spirit he climbed behind the new rampart, and 
turning his gun upon the pine stubs up-river, 
bombarded them furiously with explosive bullets. 

The thieves had doubtless expended all their 
dynamite, for they bothered the plucky cruiser 
no more. 

Two days passed before he ventured out of 
cover. Then, making cautious explorations, he 
found a deserted drivers’ camp and a clear field. 
A week went by, and he was living on game 
rations when armed men from Beltrami came to 
his rescue. 

Secoin finished his work without further 
obstruction, and at the end crossed to Moose 
Lake Agency to return the borrowed gun. His 
friend, the doctor, listening to his story with 
shining eyes, said, “‘I wish I’d been there !’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Although prices have fallen greatly at 
Dawson, there is still no use for five- or ten-cent 
pieces, so says the correspondent of a St. Louis 
newspaper. The price of a few articles only 
is so low as a quarter of a dollar. The adage, 
“Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take 
care of themselves,’”’ will thus have little meaning 
to the two hundred children who are growing up 
in that far northern city. 

Can you tell by the manner in which rain- 
water eats its way down a hillside whether the 
soil was originally covered with forest? If the 
tract of land was once wooded, can you by the 
same sign tell about how long it has been cleared ? 
Such observations are full of interest. ‘The rains 
make rapid work in eroding newly cleared and 
newly tilled land and hillsides; but the prairie 
has reached a state of comparative equilibrium. 

‘Id vasa case of lofe at der firsd dinner,’’ said 
a young man who came with his sweetheart to be 
married by a New York magistrate. “I go py 
her house und board mit her fadder. She coog 
der dinner, und it vas such a lofely cooging dot I 
fell in lofe righdt avay alreaty.” It is not often 
that the kitchen stove plays so direct a part in the 
promotion of matrimony; but there are many 
marriages cemented by the aid of the oven, and 
many, alas! that it helps to melt and dissolve. 

The Department of Agriculture urges 
strongly the introduction of a new industry, the 
cultivation of flowers — particularly roses — for 
perfume-making. It is believed that in California 
the oil, or attar, of roses can be distilled on a 
seale so extensive that American perfumers may 
ultimately become independent of foreign pro- 
ducers of attar. In any event the industry, which 
is peculiarly adapted to the tastes of women, will 
be a new and large source of domestic income. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine men- 
tions as an incident of life in Labrador the 
burial of a live pet in a barrel under the Novem- 
ber snow. The owner of the animal, a black 
bear, by the way, dug up the barrel twice during 
the winter, but did not awaken the occupant, 
who was permitted to sleep on till May. Hiber- 
nating pets give no trouble to their owners or to 
others, and are happy in their repose. A barrel 
may thus be the abode of greater felicity than is 
to be found in a palace. 

Thousands of microscopists are em- 
ployed in Germany to prevent trichinosis by 
detecting diseased pork; but if a tenth of the 
money thus expended were used in dissuading 
people from eating raw meat, the desired result 
would be attained more completely. A medical 
journal uses this illustration to show “how 
science outruns statesmanship.”? Perhaps it 
should be reminded that science can deal with 
things as they ought to be, whereas legislators 
must move slowly because of the interests, habits 
and prejudices of people as they are. 

Church unity finds unique exemplification 
in the history of a forty-thousand-dollar edifice 
now building in Boston to take the place of an 
“institutional church”? which had been outgrown. 
The minister is a Methodist, regularly appointed 
by his conference, but the building is owned and 
the whole enterprise is generously “backed” by the 
Unitarian denomination. A radical Methodist 
founded the church, and by his will established 
the dual control, and neither the harmonious 
workers nor the countless poor folk whom the 
church has helped and comforted have ever found 
reason to dispute his belief, that men of different 
creeds can heartily cooperate if only they love 
God and man more than they do a sectarian label. 

Four hundred and ten thousand im- 
migrants landed on the shores of the United 
States last year. Many of them were Christians, 
many others were not. The majority even of 
those who were had no copy of the Bible. In 
the hands of each, as he set foot upon the soil 
of his new home, the New York Bible Society 
placed a copy of the Scriptures. Twenty-one 
different languages were represented, the largest 
number being in German, the next largest in 
Swedish. The immigrant problem is always a 
difficult one. No one has wholly solved it or 
found a safeguard for all its dangers; but the 
Bible Society is doing its part. It is a great 
thing to get a man who does not know the Bible 
to read it, and no small thing to show him at the 
very doorway the rock on which we desire our 
national life to be built. 

Carelessness in letter-writing is a fault 
unfortunately as common as it is serious. It is 
annoying in any relation, and in business matters 
it causes more trouble than anything else except 
dishonesty. One would think that the most 
rattle-brained writer would at least remember to 
sign his name plainly and give his address, but 
business houses are constantly annoyed by 


| investigation later.’’ 
| reported a woman to a hotel clerk, ‘fail to serve’ 





THE YOUTH’S 


correspondents who do neither. “We have 
thousands of calls for catalogues,” says the head 
of a firm which manufactures firearms, “yet in 
many cases the writer’s address is left off entirely. 
One such letter came in this morning.” No 
doubt the writer of that letter wonders why his 
request was not granted, and blames the firm. 
A man or boy so careless as he is better off 
without a gun, anyway. 

A young woman lingered ina store elevator 
the other day after it had disgorged its crowd. 
“Seventeen is the limit,’”’ she said to the elevator 
man; “you took in more than twenty.” “You 
have collected six fares without ringing up one,” 
said a lady to a street-car conductor. “I am 
responsible for two; please ring them up.” “I 
do not care to discuss the matter here,” said a 
tall college girl to a hackman. “I will pay you 
what you ask, take your number, and make 
“Waiters six and eleven,’’ 


me civilly when I do not fee them.” 

These four complaints, all overheard in one day, 
seem to confirm the rumor that American good- 
natured indifference is waking up. 


* © 


THE VIA SACRA. 


When we climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. Alice Cary. 


® © 


PROPOSED STATES. 


OUR States were admitted to the Union in 
F 1889, two in 1890, and one in 1896. In the 
space of seven years as many stars were 
added to the flag and—what is more important— 
as many members to the United States Senate 
as during almost forty years preceding. It is not 
surprising that, after the enlargement of the 
Union by so many new commonwealths, there 
should be some disposition toward conservatism 
in passing upon the cases of new applicants for 
admission. 

Yet all the Territories which are at present 
eligible for admission as States are preparing to 
knock at the doors of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 
“Statehood conventions” for the furtherance of 
this purpose were held in Arizona and New 
Mexico in October, and last month delegates 
from Oklahoma and Indian Territory met in 
convention with the same end in view. Arizona 
and New Mexico are making common cause in 
their campaign, and the governor of each Territory 
addressed the convention of the other. Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory also are acting together; 
and one plan contemplates the organization of 
one State, Oklahoma, to include the Indian 
Territory. 

Oklahoma, the youngest of these aspiring 
Territories, which was organized only eleven 
years ago, has the largest population, 398,000; 
Indian Territory comes next, with 392,000; New 
Mexico third, with 195,000; and- Arizona last, 
with 123,000. These are the figures of the census 
taken eighteen months ago, and they do not 
include Indians not taxed. No doubt they are 
in each below the present population of the 
Territories. 

If new States were admitted or refused admis- 
sion on principles of abstract justice, the political 
predilections of their people would not count. 
Practically, however, that consideration does 
enter into the question, in the minds of Congress- 
men. At the elections last year Oklahoma and 
New. Mexico were carried by the Republicans, 
and Arizona by the Democrats. As for Indian 
Territory, its government is peculiar, and the 
people have had no opportunity to show their 
opinions on national politics. 


* @ 
NEWS FROM “NOVA PERSEI.” 


HE “new star’ of last February, although 
T it is no longer visible except with the 
telescope, is exciting fresh interest by its 
remarkable behavior. As its light has failed the 
object has become, like some of its predecessors, 
a nebulous star, surrounded by a cloud of fainter 
substance. 

According to reports from both the Lick and 
Yerkes Observatories, their photographs show 
that this attendant nebula is swiftly expanding, 
certain well-marked “knots” in it having 
increased their distance from the central star by 
more than sixty seconds of are within six weeks. 

The rate of motion does not suggest great 
speed to one who is not an astronomer; the star 
would take three and a half years at that 
rate to traverse the moon’s diameter. But it is 
sixty-five times as rapid as the swiftest known 
star-drift, and if we reduce it to miles, assuming 
that the object is not nearer than the nearest 
known star,—Alpha Centauri,—the velocity of 
the flying clouds exceeds two thousand miles a 
second. It is astonishing, but not quite incredi- 
ble, since one of the ‘‘spectroscopic binaries,” a 
pair of “stellar waltzers,” has an orbital velocity 
of nearly three hundred miles a second. 

Another explanation of the apparently extraor- 
dinary speed is also possible. ‘The new star may 
be much nearer than Alpha Centauri, although 
hitherto this has never been found to be the case 
with any object of the kind; but if the star is 
really near we shall soon know it. The measure- 
ments of the numerous photographs which have 
been made during the year will show conspicuous 





COMPANION. 


displacements with respect to neighboring stars, 
and its distance can be at once determined. 
Even if it should turn out to be only one-tenth 
as distant as our Centaurian neighbor, it would 
still be twenty-seven thousand five hundred times 
as far away as the sun, and the measured velocity 
would be two hundred miles a second. 


® ¢ 


FAME. 


God cherishes His heroes, for they dare 
To live obscurely and to die unknown. 
James B, Kenyon. 
® & 


, 


UNLIKE, AND YET ALIKE. 


ODERN philanthropy is teaching us many 
M lessons, and none more important than 
a greater facility in putting ourselves in 
the place of another. The likeness of one man 
to another is even more remarkable than his 
unlikeness—although that is one of the most 
extraordinary facts in this wonderful world. In 
fact, many an apparent difference becomes a 
similarity when viewed more closely. 

For example, we have long been accustomed 
to think that the poor and ignorant love a crowd, 
and hate that solitude which is the choicest 
pleasure and indeed the necessity of the cultivated 
man. The clever boy of the slum cannot be 
induced to enjoy the modern bath-room, with its 
big, white tub full of clean water, because ‘‘it’s 
awful lonesome.” 

Shut the shrewd child up toa quiet hour with 
a book and his own thoughts, and he becomes a 
wretched, homesick prisoner. 

But is he so different from his more fortunate 
neighbor, who loves “‘just thinking ?”’ 

“What do you find to talk about all day?” 
said an American lady to her Indian servant in 
Bombay. “I simply can’t bear such a chatter 
outside my door from morning till night.” 

“T am sorry to disturb the mem-sahib,”’ replied 
the handsome, intelligent fellow, “but if I .did 
not talk, I should never know anything. The 
mem-sahib reads books and writes letters and 
looks at pictures. I can only talk, and it is 
needful not to be ignorant.’’ 

So with the uneducated man the world over; 
books, letters, pictures, reflection— 

That inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude— 
all these are comprised for him in human com- 
panionship. It would be exile for a cultivated 
man to be cut off from them. No wonder that 
to the ignorant a terror worse than that of cold or 
hunger is the dread of “being lonesome.” — 

A poet once wrote, although not in verse, “I 
wonder if it is on the surface that we all differ, 
and whether if we get in among the intricacies 
of the mind we are all the same. As if we all 
lived around a mountain, and we take each other 
in through labyrinthine passages, dim vaults, 
hollow spaces of shadow; and suddenly the 
open heart of the mountain, lighted up and full 
of music! ‘This is my heart!’ ‘Why, this, too, 
is mine!’ for the center was common to all.”’ 


® © 


EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS. 


” UR being here is an accident,” said a 
thoughtful American in the Philippines 
not long ago, “and I believe we can 

justify our occupation best by helping the 

Filipinos to help themselves.” 

At the outset the supervisors were confronted 
with the question whether the new English 
instruction should begin at the top and work 
down, or at the bottom and work up. The 
so-called “higher-class’’ Filipinos, who had been 
in the habit of educating their children, were eager 
to have the Americans establish high schools and 
colleges as plentifully as possible; they were 
seemingly indifferent to having schools started 
for the poor. ‘ 

It would have been a comparatively simple 
thing for our educators to engraft American ideas 
and the English language upon the old system, 
but they wisely decided to provide every pueblo 
and barrio possible with an elementary school. 

Nearly one hundred thousand Filipino children 
are now receiving some education in English. 
Many native teachers are having a lesson each 
day in our language, and in order to acquaint 
them with the best methods of teaching, a normal 
school has been established. A trade school and 
an agricultural college have also been put in 
operation. 

The American teachers who have gone out 
to lead in this pioneer work include many 
who exhibit a noble devotion. Others, perhaps 
prompted to go by a love of adventure, have 
become dissatisfied; they will soon drop out of 
the service, and the Filipinos will lose nothing 
when they go. There will surely be left enough 
of the heroic mold to keep up the work. 


THE SULTAN COERCED. 

HE French plan of sending a fleet to occupy 
i t a Turkish port, in order to induce the 
sultan to keep his promises and pay his 
debts, worked well. The sultan satisfied the 
French claims and made some useful concessions 
besides. Several years ago Austria-Hungary 
tried the same plan, and secured what it de 

manded within twenty-four hours. 
The question suggests itself: If a single power 
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can so quickly persuade the sultan to do what he 
does not want to do, ought it not to have been 
six times as easy for the six great Christian 
powers of Europe, seven years ago, to force him 
to stop the Armenian massacres? 

Possibly it might have been, if the six powers 
had been able to act as a unit; but it is easier 
for one power to apply coercion effectively than 
for two, and easier for two than for six. In 
fact, the more countries which go to make up 
what is called a concert of the powers, the less of 
a real concert it is, because with each new power 
there enters some new suspicion or divergent 
interest. The world has seen this fact demon- 
strated, not only in connection with the Armenian 
troubles, but with reference to Crete, and more 
recently in the negotiations at Pekin. 

The reason that the ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople did nothing more effective than to present 
joint notes and protests while the Armenians 
were being butchered, not only in Asia, but 
under their very eyes in Constantinople itself, 
was that their energies were paralyzed by mutual 
distrust, and by the tradition that to interfere 
with the Turk would be to bring on a general 
European war. No one power dared to act 
without the others, and no common line of action 
could be agreed upon. 

The recent incident has proved that it is 
possible to bully the Turk into compliance with 
reasonable demands without jarring the peace of 
Europe. It also suggests that there is reason for 
a hope that some way may yet be found by joint 
compulsion to force the sultan to institute long- 
promised reforms in Armenia and Macedonia. 


¢ © 
HIS TWO FLAGS. 


NY narrow-minded native of this country who 
A may flatter himself that good Americans, 
like poets, are born and not made, will be 
speedily cured of this illusion by reading “The 
Making of an American,” by Mr. Jacob Riis—that 
Danish-born fellow countryman of ours whom 
President Roosevelt, when, as governor, he wrote 
him a passport, officially declared to be ‘on the 
whole the most valuable citizen in New York.” 

Mr. Riis loves the Danish flag, although never 
but once, he admits, has he had the opportunity 
to show his affection by deeds. 

“That was when, in a typhus epidemic,” he says, 
“IT found the health officers using it as a fever flag 
to warn boats away from the emergency hospital 
pier. They had no idea what flag it was; they 
just happened to have it on hand; but they found 
out quickly. I gave them half an hour in which 
to find another. The hospital was full of very 
sick patients, or I would have made them fire a 
salute to old Dannebrog by way of reparation. 
As it was, I think they had visions of ironclads 
in the East River! They had one of a very angry 
reporter, anyhow.” 

That was well done; nevertheless, the defender 
of the flag of Denmark owes the deepest allegiance 
of his heart to another banner, and he tells us how 
he came to recognize that he does so. Visiting 
his old home, he fell sick in Elsinore, and lay long 
in depressing apathy of mind and body in a bed 
which overlooked the sparkling waters of the 
beautiful Oer Sund. 

“T lay moodily picking at the coverlet, sick and 
discouraged and sore—I hardly knew why myself. 
Adl at once there sailed past, close inshore, a 
ship flying at the top the flag of freedom, blown 
out in the breeze till every star in it showed bright 
and clear. That moment I knew! Gone were 
illness, discouragement and gloom. Forgotten 
weakness and suffering, the cautions of doctor 
and nurse. 

“TI sat up in bed and shouted, laughed and cried 
by turns, waving my handkerchief to the flag out 
there. They thought I had lost my head, but I 
told them I had found it, and my heart, too, at 
last. I knew then that it was my flag; that my 
children’s home was mine indeed; that I also had 
become an American in truth. And I thanked 
God, and, like unto the man sick with the palsy, 
arose from my bed and went home, healed.” 


® & 
THE UNLUCKY NUMBER. 


HEN the man stepped on a banana peel 

W the natural consequence followed: he 

sat vehemently down upon the sidewalk. 

As he gathered himself to rise, he chanced to cast 

an eye toward the house in front of which he had 

fallen. Painted .in large figures on the fanlight 
over the door was the number, ‘‘114.” 

Now a “half-number” is not often used, except 
over the entrance to a stairway, and the house 
that bore this one was no wider than the average 
“city front,” and exhibited but one street door. 
The victim of the banana peel grinned sardonic- 
ally as he walked back a few steps, and then 
forward, and looked at the doors on each side. 
One of them was numbered “11” and the other 
“15,” so the middle house would naturally and 
properly have been “13.” “They called it ‘11%’ 
instead,” said the man to his companion, ‘‘because 
they thought ‘13’ was an unlucky number. 

“I pity people who take up with notions like 
that,” the man continued, as he walked on. “I’ve 
often wondered how they manage to dodge that 
deadly number. Do they stay in bed all day, do 
you suppose, on the thirteenth day of each month’ 
Do they hide away in dark closets during the 
thirteenth hour of every day, so bad luck can’t 
find them? Of course they wouldn’t dare to begin 
a piece of work on the thirteenth minute of an 
hour; but just suppose their clocks went wrong, 
and they did do it, what terrible things might 
happen! 

“T can’t imagine what such people will do when 
the year 1913 comes along—three hundred and 
sixty-five days of thirteen, and a double dose of 
it one day in every month. If they were really 
consistent they’d keep a watchful eye on thirteens 
in combination, so to speak. For instance, the 
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year 1903 will be a ‘thirteen’ year—one plus nine 
plus three. The twelfth day of every first month, 
the eleventh day of every second month, and so 
on, are all ‘thirteen’ days. More trouble! 

“I wonder whether these people ever thought of 
looking into a chronology to see how many great 
men have been born and how many good deeds 
have been done on the thirteenth?” 

“But would you like to be one of thirteen at 
table?” his companion asked, in a tone of doubt 
and challenge. 

“Indeed I would, if the company suited me,”’ the 
skeptic answered. “And I wouldn’t be afraid of 
the consequences, either —that is, you understand, 
unless it turned out to be a bad dinner.” 
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PROTECTED. 


In recalling incidents of internationa: courtesy, 
when British and Americans have supported each 
other, a writer in the Boston Transcript tells the 
following story which came from an American 
sailor who had landed at a port in Chile: 

The men had gone ashore and become somewhat 
hilarious, and one of the police officers, instead of 
warning him not to make a noise in the street, 
drew his sword and knocked him down. The 
American got up, and promptly knocked the 
policeman down in return. He was arrested, 
tried, and condemned to be shot the next morning. 

Mr. Loring, the American consul, expostulated 
with the authorities, saying that it would be 
monstrous to put a man to death for such an 








offense; but they paid no attention to him. On 
the day specified the sailor was brought out and | 


pinioned, in readiness for execution. | T 


The English consul, preparing to hoist the Union | 
Jack, saw a crowd in the field opposite, and | 
realized that the execution was about to take | 
place. He rushed over to the American consul, | 
and cried: | 

“Loring! You’re not going to let them shoot | 
that man?” 

“What can I do?” was the answer. “I have 
protested against it. I can do no more.” 

“Give me your flag!” cried the Englishman. 

With the two flags in his hand, he ran to the 
field, elbowed his way through the crowd and 
soldiery, and reached the prisoner. He folded 
the American flag about him, and laid the Union 
Jack over it. He stepped back, and faced the 
officers and soldiery. 

“Shoot, if you dare,” he shouted, “through the 
heart of England and America!” 

The man was not shot. 


® © 
GUARDING AN EMPEROR. 


A correspondent of the London Outlook describes 
the precautions taken to protect the Emperor 
William during what did not seem to be a very 
perilous passage from Homburg to Cronberg. | 
Trotting orderlies went up and down the road, | 
soldiers were bivouacked at intervals. Pedes- | 
trians on the way to Cronberg were turned back. | 
Travellers by carriage were examined, and allowed 
to continue if they proved to have no nefarious | 
purpose. The imperial chariot passed at night. | 
First there came a mounted escort, then soldiers | 
on foot. | 

Five minutes later there were more mounted | 
men, and then what seemed to be intoxicated 
cyclists, swaying from side to side; but these 
men were merely swooping from-one side of the 
road to the other, and scanning the ground by | 
the light of their vivid acetylene lamps. They | 
were looking for bombs. 

Behind the cyclists were other mounted soldiers, 
and then came the royal carriage. It passed in a | 
flash of light, not only from the speed it was | 
maintaining, but because a huge electric light | 
hung at the end of the pole. That served a double 
purpose. It illuminated the way, and also shone 
so brightly that the eyes of any assassin would 
have been so dazzled by it that he could hardly 
have compassed a correct aim. Thus in compar- 
ative safety and in what must have been a harassed 
state of nerves, the emperor passed. 
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KINDRED VICES. 


The Rev. Justus Forward, settled in Belcher- 
town, Massachusetts, a hundred years ago, once 
reproved a workman for swearing while he was 
plowing a new field. “Swear!” saidthe man. “I 
guess you’d swear!” 

Mr. Forward took the plow and hurried after 
it, indignantly denying the charge. Then, as the 
field became more impassable, he began panting: 

“T never did see the like! I never did see the 
like!” When he had gone once round the field 
he stopped, breathless, and said: 

“There, you see I didn’t find it necessary to 
swear.” 

“No,” drawled the other man, “but you’ve told 
more’n fifty lies. You said you never did see the 
like, and you saw it all the time I was plowin’.” 


e® 


A DECORATION WITH A MORAL. 


A story illustrative of an unfortunate error of | 
judgment is told at the expense of the late Baron 
Nordenskjéld. When he was on his way home 
from the Siberian coast, he received a telegram 
from the Russian government, asking him if he 
would accept a decoration from the tsar in recog- | 
nition of his services to the country. | 

Now the baron was a member of.the anti-decora- 
tion society, which pledged its supporters to receive 
no decorations from anybody ; and he wrestled long | 
and faithfully with himself before finally he yielded 
to the temptation, and telegraphed back that he | 
would gladly accept the honor. | 

How great, then, was his chagrin when, on | 
reaching home, a friend told him that the tsar was | 
fully aware of his antipathy to honors of the nature 
of decorations, and had put aside the sum of 
three hundred thousand rubles, to be given to him 
in case of his refusal of the offer. 

“Russia,” added the friend, blandly, “is certainly 
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grateful to you for your failure to live up to your 
pledge.” 

A man does not lose three hundred thousand 
rubles every time he breaks a pledge, but the moral 
is a good one for all that. 
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A Beautiful Gift 
To Companion Subscribers. 











he Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
-1902 is in the form of a dainty folding screen, | 
11x24 inches in size, printed in twelve colors | 
with embossed gold borders. The subject of the 
central panel is “‘ The Letter From Home,” while | 
pictured on the side panels are the comfortable | 
farmhouse and the city home. The vignettes of | 
the months appear between the picture panels | 
against an appropriate background of forget-me- | 
nots. The pictures were painted expressly for 
The Companion, and are reproduced with the 
artistic skill which has made famous the series | 
of Companion Calendars. 

This charming souvenir will be given to those 
subscribers who pay at this season of the year 
their subscriptions for 1902. It is not sold with 
the paper as a part of the value for wiich the | 
subscription price pays, but is an extra gift from 
the publishers in acknowledgment of prompt- 
ness. Old and new subscribers who pay now for 
next year’s subscription will receive the Calendar 
by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


WHY HE HESITATED. 


The Brooklyn Citizen prints an experience of a 
man who travelled all over Europe, and declares 
that he did not meet but one person who hesitated 
over the acceptance of a fee: 


I was wandering through an old graveyard in 
an English town, and had stopped before a stone 
which had not been long in place. A man who 
must have been following me stepped up and said: 

“Ah, sir, but she who lies here will be missed 
for years to come. She was for half a lifetime the 
president of the Charity Board.” 

In an absent-minded way I handed him a six- 
pence, said the traveller. e received it, turned 
it over in his hand in a hesitating way, and finally 
stammered: 

“As she was my own wife, sir, and as I was 
here to plant flowers on her grave, perhaps it 
would not be exactly ay + to accept a fee.” 

I replied that but for him I might never have 
known about her being president of the board, 
and he swallowed his scruples and pocketed the 
or ng with one motion and with evident satis- 
action. 
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SELF-RESPECT FORBADE. 


Abraham Lincoln’s love of truth was a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, and so great was his 
reputation as a lawyer that his clients were sure 
that they would win their cases if they employed 
him. . Yet they knew that if their cases were not 
fair it would be useless to consult him. 


A lawyer who studied in Mr. Lincoln’s office 
tells a story illustrative of his love of justice. 
After listening one day for some time to a client’s 
statement of his case, Lincoln, who had been 
staring at the ceiling, suddenly swung around in 
his chair, and said: 

“Well, you have a pretty good case in technical 
law, but ‘a pretty bad one in equity and justice. 
You'll have to get some other fellow to win this 
case for you. I couldn’t doit. All the time, while 
talking to that ry. I'd be thinking: ‘Lincoln, 
you’re a liar,’ and I believe I should forget myself 
and say it out loud.” 





COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 








10 Var. used and unused stamps. 1 $1. U. S. Rev., 1 
unused Vasco de Gama, 250 best hinges, all for 
10c. and 2c. stamp for postage. C.¥. Townsend, Akron, 0. 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


©. BOSTON, MASS. 
o, Makers and Importers of every 
cA Instrument that’s Musical. 
¢ CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE FONTAINEBLEAU. 


A_ Verdure Tapestry effect in low-priced PITTS- 
BURG WALL PAPERS. A surprisingly correct re- 
roduction of the expensive fabric for libraries, 
ning-rooms and dens. AZ LEADING DEALERS. 


MEMORY FOOD. 











| A CASE WHERE MEMORY WAS STRENGTHENED 


° BY GRAPE-NUTS. 

Food that will actually help the memory as well 
as agree perfectly with a delicate stomach is 
worth knowing of. 

A good wife out in Alta, [a., who did not know 
which way to turn to get food that would agree 
with her husband, who was left in a weakened 
condition after a serious illness and could searcely 
retain any food in his stomach, was one day 
ind iced to try him on Grape-Nuts, the famous 
ready-cooked breakfast food, and from the first 
he began to improve rapidly. In three months he 
had gained 30 pounds. 

She says that his stomach has recovered so 
completely that he can now eat any kind of food. 

She mentions the boy of an intimate acquaint- 
ance, who was so delicate and thin that his 
appearance was pitiable and he had no appetite 
for any ordinary jfood. He was put'on Grape- 
Nuts and liked the crispness and sweetish taste of 
the new food and took to it. His improvement 
began at once, and he is now a healthy, plump boy. 

“I know that Grape-Nuts will do more for weak 
stomachs than any medicine. The claim that it 
will build up and strengthen the brain has been 
proven to my certain knowledge. Sister, who 
writes for the press and is compelled to memorize 


| a great deal, has been using Grape-Nuts and says 


she is surprised at the result. There is a marked 
improvement in her memory, and the brain works 
more perfectly and with better results. 

“Please do not publish my name.” Name can 
be given by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
















THE BAG 


makes muscle. Splendid 
exercise. Great sport. You 
need a bag all winter; get it 
now. Various leathers, An- 
‘ora Goat, Box Calf, Horse- 
nide,ete..varying with prices. 
Ropeand Screw-Eyeincluded. 
Bladders best gum rubber. 
FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Send name for Catalogue Free, 


n@~ Look for the “ Pointer” 
Trade-Mark. 


Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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HOCKEY | 


G he Ice King reigns 


— again and invites 











all his faithful subjects 
to his annual hockey 
carnival. An event 
of fun, fellowship and 


| 


which ever) 
You 


health in 
one’s a winner. 
are invited; are you 
going? ‘To be admitted you 


must Own a pair Ol 


WINSLOW’S 








eae an Ln a iy 
SKates. 


Send 


Hockey 
Buy them most anywhere. 
to us if your dealer hasn’t them. 








This pair has welded iron and 





steel runners, hardened and 



















tempered. Brackets 
ranted not to break. 


war- 


Toe and heel plates 
of cold rolled steel. 
Full clamp fasten- 
ings; nickel-plated. 
Five Grades of this 
Style. 

Five Other Styles. 

Get a pair to-day 
and be ready. Send 
for catalogue with 
special inducements 
to Companion readers. 


Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mfg. Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 















The Whole Illustrated. Thousands of interesting 
views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 
opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 

| men with little capital. Particulars and 
260-page Magic Lantern book e. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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RAMONA 


AND 


ATH 


ENA 


MONA 
flabored with Chocolate. 
ATHENA flavored with Lemon. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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“A LOT O’ ’AIR.” 


The inhabitants of the little town of Somersby 
in England, where Tennyson was born, are frank 
in giving their opinion of their distinguished fellow 
townsman. One old woman thus related her 
impressions of the poet to a visitor: 

“*E was a very quoiet man. ’E seemed as if ’e 
was ’alf asleep, with ’is oyes ’alf shut an’ peepin’; 
an’ ’e used to poke at ye, loike i’ fun, wi’ ’is stick. 
’E ’ad such a lot o’ ’air and a long beard, and” 
(sinking her voice confidentially) “ ’e never looked | 
very clean, no, ’e didn’t.” - 

And this somewhat startling testimony was 
promptly confirmed by her husband, who added: 

“Tf you’d met ’im gooin’ along this dusty rooad, 
you'd ’a’ takken ’im for a tramp gooin’ to Brigg 
for a night’s lodgin’.” \ 

| 
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OVERHEARD. | 
| 


An anecdote from Short Stories suggests how 
far a bore may throw his beams. 


Two men, we may assume that one was a 
Frenchman, were riding together one day through 
Paris. One was exceedin i clever, while the | 
other was correspondingly dull. As is sometimes | 
the case, the latter monopolized the conversation, | 
and his talk was fast becoming unendurable when | 
his companion saw a man on the street far ahead 
yawning openly. 

Itis not probable that the dullard felt this needle- | 
prick of wit, but his companion’s exasperation | 
must have found momentary relief. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. “We are overheard!” 





Useful Holiday Gifts. 


Any gentleman would appreciate a Torrey Strop received 
Cc 


as a holiday gift, and the 


onger he used it the more he would 


appreciate it, and gratefully remember the giver. 


HERE ARE SHOWN FOUR OF OUR BEST: 


0. 201. Swing Strop. 


Polished linen hose and horse- 


hide. combined with removable swivel. Padded handle. 
$1.50. Other grades, #1.00, 82.00. 


No. 81. Double Swing Strop. Polished linen hose and 


heavy horse-hide combined w 
Other grades, 50c., 1.00. 


ith removable swivel. $1.50. 


No. 20. Combination Cushion and Flat Strop with 


four stropping surfaces of d 
$1.00, 81.25, 82.00, ®2.50 


ifferent sharpening qualities, 


Torrey’s “ Pullman” Strop. Works on aspring roller 
in dust-proof case. Out of sight when out of use. Enamefed 
case, single leather, 50c. Enameled case, canvas and leather, 

1.25. Engraved aluminum case, single leather, 81.00. 

engraved aluminum case, canvas and leather, $1.50. 
Sterling Case, Ebony Ends, canvas and leather, $5.00, 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue of Torrey Strops and 
Hones with directions for honing a razor, Free. 

Where dealers haven’t TORREY STROPS we sell direct, 

post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 12, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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T roves the farm all over 
With awkward-stepping feet, 

Here close beside the clover 

There just beyond the wheat, 
Along the fallow fragrant 

For woodland ways it makes, 
And many a sylvan vagrant 

As boon companion takes. 


It loves the woodbine tangles, 
Invites the milkweed pod,— 
And all its sunny angles 
Laugh out in goldenrod. 
Beneath the creviced rider 
The cricket shrills close hid, 
And from the stake beside her 
Complains the katydid. 


The squirrel is its lover, 





And unafraid and fond 
Are bobolink and plover 
Of the genial vagabond. 
Of all around, above it, 
It has the confidence, 
And man and nature love it,— 
The homely old rail fence. 


th 
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‘*PLEASE DON’T!” 





GROUP of rough young fellows 
were standing on a corner, joking | 
loudly and with rough talk, and | 

neither changing the character of | 

their language nor lowering their | 
voices for passing pedestrians. One | 
young man, as rough as any of his | 
companions, and quite the equal of | 
the worst in profanity, was in the | 
midst of a sentence, every second 
word of which seemed an oath, when a woman, 
making her way across the street and hurrying 
to escape the passing teams, gained the corner 
and landed almost in the midst of the group. 

She stood a moment, horrified and bewildered, 
face to face with the young man. 

“Oh, please don’t !’" was all she said to him, 
but she looked him for a moment squarely in the 
face. It was not wholly a bad face. It turned 
crimson under her look, and the sentence stopped 
unfinished. 

She was gone in a moment. A brief silence 
fell on the crowd, followed by a laugh at the 
expense of the young man whom she had 
addressed. But he did not join in the laugh, 
and after a time withdrew, manifestly uncom- 
fortable because of the incident. 

It was not long before he swore again, but 
when he did it the memory of that mild rebuke, 
“Please don’t !’’ also came to mind. He seemed 
to hear it every time he spoke coarsely or pro- 
fanely. Before he would have admitted it he 
was making an effort to purify his speech, and 
when his companions noticed it and rallied him 
on “turning parson,”’ he began to avoid them 
and to seek better society. 

But in due time his old companions themselves 
began to respect the change which they saw in 
him, and to notice that he was doing better in 
every way. He found steady employment and 
became more careful in his dress. The change 
in him was too genuine to be sneered at, and 
those who in the beginning had laughed began 
to envy and admire him, and to seek his friend- 
ship anew. 

So it came about that one young man’s life 
was permanently changed, and others were 
indirectly uplifted, merely because of a gentle 
and timely rebuke. 

It is a rare transgressor who cannot be touched 
by some “angel of his better nature.” The 
timely word of a friend, or even a stranger, is 
often more efficient than a sermon. 





* © 
**POOR, BRAVE THINGS.” 


N the heart of the slums of London is a 
| mission, or guild, called the “Guild of the 
Poor, Brave Things.’’ This odd band was 
suggested by Mrs. Ewing’s “Story of a Short 
Life.” Only persons who are cripples or afflicted 
with some painful or incurable disease can become 
members. Suffering is the necessary passport to 
this unique society. Their motto is, “Laetus 
Sorte Mea,’’—Happy in My Lot,—and their 
guild hymn is, “The Son of God goes forth to 
war.”” Their badge is a scarlet ribbon. 

There is probably no more pathetic sight in 
London, perhaps few more so in the world, than 
a meeting of this club. From out of dark alleys 
the young and the old, having mustered their 
pitiful strength, drag themselves to the assembly- 
room. It takes some of them an hour to crawl 
a block; but they make no sign of distress, 
although beads of swegt may stand upon the 
brow. Smiles, joyousness, hope, courage—these 
are the brevets of rank in this beautiful guild. 

A pompous, short-sighted official who came to 
attend a meeting, blurted out, “Why, God bless 
us, there isn’t anything the matter with them! 
They’realllaughing.”’ In his experience frowns, 
tears, complaints and fretfulness were the only 
sure signs of pain. 
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One afternoon, while a guild tea was in 
progress, a poor little waif of a girl was seen 
disconsolately hanging outside on the palings, 
peering eagerly in. A sympathetic passer-by 
stopped and said, ‘‘Well, my little girl, and what 
is the matter with you?” 

“Please, sir, that’s just the trouble; there ain’t 
anything the matter with me.” 

What cripple, what child or man in bondage to 
physical torture, would not join this brave guild? 
With those courageous sufferers pain teaches the 
value of joyous sympathy, and misery is forgotten 
in good cheer. 

There is work for the most helpless invalid to 
do, and lives that are crippled need not necessa- 
rily be wasted. 

Such courage is godlike, for it is inspired by 
the example of the Master of suffering Himself. 


*® © 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF FASHION. 


HE commercial side of fashion is a thing 
T which an observant visitor to Paris can 
hardly fail to notice. The whole city is 
more or less given ovér to the service of dress. 
It is estimated that about fifty thousand costumers 
and their assistants are at work in the city. A 


| glance at the books of some of the big houses 
| proves that Paris is all she claims to be in the 


world of dress. 


Queens and princesses order their choicest 
gowns there; the wives of the sultan and the 
women of the mikado’s court wear on special 
occasion dresses created by the artists of the great 
Paris houses; and belles of South America are 
their most extravagant clients. 

To adapt their work to this foreign patronage, 
the models who stand to try on and show the 
superb costumes are chosen to represent the 
average type and figure of women of different 
nationalities—German, American, Spanish. 

Some of the dresses are created in modest 
ateliers, or shops, others in apartments which do 
not in the least resemble a business establishment. 
Places like Paquin’s are almost theatrical, with 
their spacious rooms and well-dressed attendants. 

Those women who achieve success in attracting 
and retaining customers sometimes receive from 
three to four thousand dollars a year. The profits 
of a popular establishment are large, but much 
depends upon the personal characteristics of the 
assistants. Tact, experience and good taste are 
absolutely essential. 

The dressmakers of Paris take the greatest 
— to keep themselves informed of the fluctua- 

ons of fortune of their clients,so many of whom 
are persons well known to the public; and the 
credit of patrons is always carefully noted. In 
fact, a little, select detective force has these 
matters constantly in charge. 

If Paris is the center of fashion, all France 
assists in the production of the materials used. 
Whole towns, such as Lyons, Amiens, Roubaix 
and others, depend for their prosperity on the 
making of the goods used by Parisian costumers. 
Taking the ot all through, the New York 
Tribune estimates that no less than one million 
four hundred thousand masters and work-people 
are engaged in supplying fashion with its materials 
and since caprice is always the chief element of 
fashion, these industries are subject to constant 
change. 
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PLAYING FOR HIS LIFE. 


HERE have been many tales in which the 
| charming of snakes by music is the leading 
incident, and every one who has visited a 
circus has seen a snake-charmer at work. But 
the circus snake has been deprived of its fangs. 
“Gabe” Crandall, a fiddler of Deep Hollow, 
Pennsylvania, was recently obliged to try his art 
upon two rattlers in the natural state, and accord- 
ing to a Pennsylvania paper, he performed his 
part so well that he escaped without injury, 
although not entirely by the power of music. 


He was walking along a narrow road on the 
mountainside, on his way to a neighboring town 
where he was engaged to furnish music for a 
dance. When he reached a point in the road 
where it wound round a sharp spur, he heard the 
warning noise of a rattlesnake, and looking up, 
saw a big one directly in his path. 

He started to run, but had gone only a few steps 
when another rattler rose up from the woods on 
the side of the highway. 

There was not room to pass the snake safely, 
and the terrified fiddler backed up against the 
ledge to think. It occurred to him that he had 
read somewhere of persons eet wy Say wg with 
music, Drawing his violin from its box, he began 


to play. 

Rt hie low notes of the violin the big snakes 
gradually uncoiled, as if they were soothed  / the 
music, and stretching themselves out, glided 
toward the fiddler. 

his was more than he had counted on, but he 
sawed away more violently than before. Closer 
and closer came the snakes and faster went the 
bow. When within two feet of the musician, the 
snakes halted, and coiling themselves up, raised 
their heads close together. 

hen the musician’s nerve gave way. Seizin 
his fiddle by the neck, he brought it down with all 
his force on the heads of the snakes. The blow 
stunned them, and the musician soon despatched 
them with stones. 


e ® 


MRS. McKINLEY’S TRAINING. 


HE father of the late President’s widow was 

| an Ohio banker, James A. Saxton of Canton. 

His daughter, Ida, in her youth was “a girl 

of many personal charms, a tall blonde, with 

expressive blue eyes, winning manner and a quick 

intelligence.” Sketching her life previous to her 

marriage, a contributor to the Philadelphia North 

American, who seems to write with knowledge, 
as well as with sympathy, says: 


Her education was the best attainable, and she 
was well quipped for “elegant leisure,” if she 
had cared to follow that kind of life. But she did 
not care for it, and fortunately she had a father 
with the good sense to train his girls as well as 
his boys to business. 

So it came about that the beautiful daughter of 
the banker went into the bank and mastered the 
work of the cashier. There were questions about 
it at first. Rivals whispered things unfavorable to 
the Saxton bank, and some society women were 
inclined to withdraw their favor trom the inde- 
pendent girl who was unwilling to be a drone. 

But Miss Saxton’s culture and ability were of a 
nature to wither per, Were the family funds 
giving out? gossip at first inquired. That was 
soon found not to be the case. r. Saxton himself 
explained the matter. 

“T have seen many girls left stranded by sudden 
losses of means,” he said, “and I don’t intend that 








COMPANION. 


this shall ever happen to my daughte . She can 
be taken care of at home now, but I may be poor 
some day. I wanther to be able to support herself 
if trouble ever comes. Above all, I don’t want her 
to have to marr solely to be supported, as I have 
seen sO many pis do.” 

These sound doctrines were a bit ahead of the 
times in 1870 and in that place, and they created 
something of a sensation. Still more commotion 
was caused when the face of the prettiest girl in 
the whole town appeared at the cashier’s window. 

But through all the flutter that her presence 
caused in the place of business Miss Saxton 
preserved a businesslike calm, worked diligently 
and learned the business thoroughly. She was 
accurate, quick and reliable, and she has to-day 
the equipment to take her place in the business 
world and hold her own with men. 

When the ep. lawyer, William McKinley, 
found her at the cashier’s window, they two were 
already good friends, and on January 25, 1871, they 
= married in the old Presbyterian Chureh in 

anton. 





HERE’S help in seeming cheerful 
When a body’s feeling blue, 
In looking calm and pleasant, 
If there’s nothing else to do, 
If other folk are wearing, 
And things are all awry, 
Don’t vex yourself with caring; 
’Twill be better by and by. 


There’s help in keeping tally 
Of our host of happy days. 
There’s never one that dawneth, 
But it bringeth cause to praise 
The Love that ever watcheth, 
The Friend that’s ever near. 
So, though one tryst with sorrow, 
One needs must dwell with cheer. 


When troubles march to meet you 
Salute them at the door. 

Extend both hands to greet them, 
Their worst will soon be o’er. 

Beat down their stormy bugles 
With your own rejoicing drums, 

And, mailed in lofty courage, 
Accept whatever comes. 


HIS INTENTIONS WERE GOOD. 


LD Uncle Eli Upton, aged eighty-four, was 
QO “showing off’ before the city folks. They 
had complimented him on the soundness 
of his hearing, and the veteran, chuckling with 
satisfaction, had started to read an article from a 
newspaper to prove that his eyes were as good as 
his ears. Just then some one pressed forward and 
held out a pair of glasses. “Better put on these 
specs, Uncle Eli,” he said. ‘“They’re the ones you 
liked so much the other night.” 


The old man shot a vicious glance. “Scat, ye 
pesterin’ critter!’ he cried, and poked the intruder 
away with his cane. The man of the spectacles 
answered with a grieved look galy and soon went 
out. He had spoiled Uncle Eli’s little exhibition, 
and although the old man did read the selection 
“without the aid of glasses,” he, too, soon went 
out, in no pleasant humor. 

“it’s curious how Luther always contrives to 
pg folks up, same as you saw him do to Uncle 
Eli,” the storekeeper said to the strangers. ‘He 
wouldn’t hurt anybody on purpose. On the other 
hand, he’s bound to help, whether or no. That’s 
his worst fault. 

“He got my wife’s mother down on him the first 
Sunday he was ever in the town. He went to 
meeting, and they put him in her pew. It came 
near closing time and they were singing. She was 
doing her part, although she hadn’t opened any 
book. Luther noticed t she hadn’t one, and he 
epee her his own, with his finger on the place. 

he — right out. 

“*Young man,’ says she, ‘do you think I’m such 
a heathen I don’t know the Doxology?’ he 
always said he had something lacking. 

“But Luther meant well. One time he went over 
to the minister’s, when they were all away, and 
sawed and split nearly a cord of seasoned hickory. 
The minister had planned to work it up into 
ehunks, to burn in his open grate, but Luther 
chopped it into fine kindlings. They said the 
minister almost cried when he saw it; but he had 
to thank Luther for his gees intentions, of course. 

“Another time the Widow Blake went away on 
a visit, and Luther contrived a pleasant surprise 
for her. The water used to back up inside the 
stone wall between her garden and the meeting- 
house lot, and she had made some chinks and dug 
some holes so that it could drain off. 

“Luther saw the breaks, and never reasoned 
about ’em only in so far as that it was a shame for 
@ poor woman’s property to go to ruin. So he 
brought over a shovel and a bucket of cement and 
ore the whole thing up tighter than a drum. 

he old lady almost got drowned out that winter. 

ok say Luther’s wife has to do considerable 
contriving sometimes to keep him from helping 
her when it comes to hanging out the washin 
and such like. Not having proper judgment abou 
the way such work ought to be done, Luther has 
given exhibitions once or twice that made more 
or less fun for the neighbors. So ‘Hands off 
housework !’ is what Mrs. Luther says now. 

“Meddlesome? No, I don’t think Luther intends 
to be; and it isn’t that he’s careless about hurting 
people's feelings. He’ll do anything for anybody. 

here isn’t a mean streak in him. Bu inten- 
tions don’t always count unless there is good 
judgment back of them.” 
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THEY HEARD JENNY LIND. 


T is years since Jenny Lind died, and many 
| more years since her voice was heard in 
America. Yet so great was her gift and so 
sunny and lovable her character that every 
memory of her is a pleasure, even to-day. Mr. 
C. H. Wyman recalls an incident which is inter- 
esting in itself, and also characteristic of the 
great Swedish singer. 


In 1849 my father, Prof. Edward Wyman, had 
erected in St. Louis a building intended mainly to 
accommodate his “English and Classical High 
School.” The enrolment of the school numbered 
upward of four hundred. The fourth floor was 
devoted to class-rooms, the third floor being the 
auditorium or assembly-room for the whole school, 
where each boy had his desk and chair. 

In the arrangement of the building the second 
floor had been fitted up as a public hall, which m 
father “let” for respectable entertainments. It 
was for some years the most desirable, if not the 
only, hall for such perpepes in the city. Between 
the school auditorium above and the public hall 
below, that is, through the floor of the former and 
in the ceiling of the latter, a large opening or 
ventilator had been constructed. This opening was 
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pooperty screened from below, but the ventilator 
was put in use by raising two large trap-doors jn, 
the floor of the schoolroom above. Of course it 
was ordinarily used only at night and during the 
progress of entertainments in the public hall below. 

en Jenny Lind came to St. Louis my father’s 
hall was engaged for her concert. As elsewhere, 
the prices for admission to hear her were high’ 
and many were — In school one day 
my father electrified his pupils by asking them if 
they would like to, hear Jenny Lind. ot course 
they would. 

“Well,” he informed them, “then I shall expect 
you to be on your best behavior. She will sing fo) 
— in a very few minutes, and perfect quiet must 

maintained until you get further orders,” 

In the meantime Jenny Lind—all unconscious 
of the school—had reached the building and 
entered the pam hall below, either for a rehearsa] 
or to try t acoustic properties of the room 
previous to the concert in the evening. My father 
quietly raised the trap-doors in the floor of th« 
schoolroom, and in «a few moments from below up 
through the ventilator came the sweet notes of 
that wonderful voice. 

The boys drank in the music with delight and in 
perfect silence. 

When — ceased, upon signal from my father, 
thunders of applause from the boys went down 
through the ventilator. This was immediately) 
followed by a glorious school song, ending with i 
whistling chorus. 

When the echoes of this had a ore away, up 
through the ventilator came the faint clapping o/ 
a pair of hands which we knew to be Jenny Lind’s, 
and then came another sweet aria, or some song 
that took the boys by storm. They gave he: 
another chorus, and again she returned the com 

liment. And so, after “three times three,” the 
rap-doors were closed. 
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THE WRONG BOY. 


SMALL boy on a railroad-train can easily 
get into trouble. A Detroit man had to 
leave his little son while he transacted 

some business with the conductor, says the Fre: 
Press, and, as was natural enough, he gave the 
boy careful instructions as to his behavior. 


“Now, Willie,” he said, “I’m going to be away 
just a few minutes. You sit right where you are, 
and don’t you move a bit. If you do, I’ll spank 
you good and hard. So don’t stick your head out 
of the window. You might have it taken off if you 
do. Then you wouldn’t have any head, and you'd 
get a spanking besides.” 

The man went away to find the conductor. 
After a few minutes he came back. 

There was Willie with just his feet and the seat 
of his trousers sticking in through the window. 
He seemed to be more outside than inside, and 
moreover, whenever a os whizzed by 
and looked especially close, he would make i 
lunge for it, as if trying to catch it. 

The father did not hesitate long. He made a 
grab for the boy just as the latter was making 
a lunge for a pole. He pulled him in by the heels, 
laid him over his knee and began to fulfil his 
prcesies. The little fellow yelled and yelled until! 

e almost drowned out the noise of the train; but 
during a lull in the uproar the father heard a 
snicker behind him. e laid the boy down and 
turned around to see what it meant. 

There was his son, two seats behind and across 
the aisle, with two fingers stuffed in his mouth 
to keep his merriment in. The man looked again 
and rubbed his eyes, but there was no mistake. 

He looked at the boy in his lap. Behind the 
tears was a face that he had never seen before. 
He had spanked some other man’s son. 
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SAGACIOUS CATS. 


OUTH of Fulton Street, in New York City, 

S the cat is not a pet but a business invest- 

ment, an insurance policy against the river 

rats. Yet, wild as some of these animals are, there 

is one man, says the Tribune, whom they regard 
with approval. That is the cat’s meat man. 


“T don’t know all of them,” he says. “No man 
could; and, besides, there are changes all the 
time. ’ But if I don’t know them they all know me, 
every last cat of them. 

“And they’re wise; cats are as wise as any beast 
that lives. Every cat on the block runs to meet 
me, but they are always on their good behavior. 

“Now, here’s a place where I leave meat for six 
cats. They all follow me in when I give it to the 
porter. They are the cats that belong here, and 
all the rest of the cats are waiting peaceably for 
me to come out. Now, see those four cats run 
ahead and into the next place; they’re the cats 
that belong there, and they line up to meet me. 

“But that is a small part of the wisdom of these 
cats. Five mornings in the week I get around my 
beat between seven and eight o’clock, but on 
Saturdays 1 am always late, and never reach this 
block before nine. ell, on Saturday mornings 
the cats know that I’m late, and they don’t put 
their heads outside the doors until it lacks only 
a little of nine. 

“You see there are calendars hanging up in 
every Office to tell the day of the week, and clocks, 
too, and there’s nothing to hinder the cats from 
consulting them. If — don’t find out that way, 
how do they know when it’s nine o’clock Saturday 
mornings ?’ 
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EQUAL TO THREE. 


UBLIC vehicles in Paris are allowed to carry 

p only as many passengers as can find seats. 

After that number has been admitted no one 

is allowed to enter. The explanation will serve to 

introduce an incident reported by a correspondent 
of the Pittsburg Dispatch. 


A crowd of men and women, each with a num- 


| bered ticket, showing the order in which they were 





to enter the next street-car, s at the Place de 

l’Etoile station when the down-town car arrived. 
Surveying the crowd, the conductor cried out: 

a + * ee places in the car! Who has ticket 
0. 79 


No. 

With that Mrs. Blank of Chicago, the stoutest 
woman in the American colony, approached, hold- 
ing up the ticket called for. 

“Step aboard, madam,” said the conductor, 
ringing his ene bell. 

“Wait! ait! I’ve No. 2!” called a little 
Frenchman. 

““You’re too late,” replied the conductor. “Every 


| place is taken.” 
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A MONUMENT. 


EAR Yarmouth market is St. Nicholas, one 

N of the largest of the parish churches of 

England. One of its old tombs carries an 
unconsciously droll epitaph: 


Sacred to the memory of Joseph 
The affectionate husband of Elizabeth Pigg. 


Verses on a tomb are praises idly spent. 
A man’s good name is his best monument. 


Or was it so unconscious, after all? One cannot 


help wondering whether the Piggs were not 
victims of some Yarmouth humorist. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















THE BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


HE Boy was on his way to the grocery, and 

he was thinking so hard that he came near 

going by the shop. He recollected in time, but 

while the man was grinding the coffee that the 
Mother wanted he went on thinking. 

How disappointed the Twins would be when 
their birthday came and there was no bookcase 
and no doll-house for them! The Father had 
said only that morning that he had no spare 
money to spend for presents, and the Boy himself 
had less than a dollar. Yet he knew that the 
Brother was expecting a book- 
case, and the Sister had confided 





A GAME 


By Florence 


ITTLE Jack Frost ran out one day 
And called to the Brook to come and play. 
“Let’s play tag, and you must run, 
And I'll be Jt, and won’t we have fun? 
Old Father Winter will think I’m lost! 
Hooray!” cried little Jack Frost. 


O the Brook ran off with a merry shout, 
And Jack at her heels in a jolly rout. 
Down through the plowed fields, sunny and bare, 
Into the woods and the piny air, 
| Past mighty boulders gray and mossed, 
| The Brook led little Jack Frost. 





OF TAG. 


C4 , 
Evelyn Pratt. ~ t 


VER the waterfall she sprang, 


And the hills with her mocking laughter rang. 


Down came the leaves in a gorgeous throng 
To hide her away as she fled along. 

Under the mill-wheel her hair she tossed, 
And laughed at little Jack Frost. 


UT oh and alas! how tired she grew! 
Slower and slower her light feet flew. 
Panting under the bridge she ran, 
And into the wide marsh, still and wan. 
She faltered a moment, tired and lost: 
“Tag!” cried little Jack Frost. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
CHARADES, 
I, 
A preposition twice is seen, 
With just a little space between; 
Pray step into it, mother, dear, 
And we shall then have, never fear, 
A pient at once ; likewise its fruit, 
Which will, I hope, your palate suit. 
II. 
He had my first before his name, 
His words were smooth, his last the same; 
And his politeness it was great; 
All on the whole, I grieve to state. 
III. 
The first is a crony; and I understand 
It means an accomplice when mis- 
ehief’s on hand. 





to him her hope that her dolls 
would soon have a home of their 
own. 


Shovel and Broom Brigade. 


The second’s a comrade, a match, 
it may be, 

An oflicer, too, of a vessel at sea. 

The whole may be likened, I have 
heard said, 





A customer inquired for little 
biscuits, and a clerk started to 
open a fresh box. As he did so 
he pushed aside the empty box, 


HE busiest boys of all, 





The merriest lads I Know, 


and it stopped near where the 
Boy was standing. His eyes 
fell on it with indifference—then 


Boys everywhere, big and small, 
Are shoveling off the snow. 
As soon as the storm is done, 





suddenly his face lighted. The 
Mother said he was always 
having inspirations, and one 
came to him now. He thought 
a moment longer, and then 
walked straight across to the 
clerk. 

“How much do you get for 
your empty cracker-boxes ?”” 

“Ten cents apiece when the 
covers are good.’’ 

“Yes; but without covers?’ 

“Split ’em up for kindling- 
wood or give ’em away. You 
want one to carry home?”’ 

“T’d like about six of those, 
but I’d rather pay for them. 
They are worth something to 
you for kindling-wood, and I’m 
willing to give a quarter for half 
a dozen.”’ 

“All right. Don’t believe we 
have so many just now, but we 
empty ’em pretty fast, and I’ll 
save ’em for you.” 

The Boy thanked him, and 
hurried home with his coffee, 
his head full of his new scheme. 

For the next three weeks his 
room was shut to the Twins, 
greatly to their wonder and 
sorrow. Such a thing had never 
occurred before, and they could 
not understand it. There were 
also queer, painty smells in the 
air, and the Boy was locked 
into his room after school and 
before school, and for hours at a 
time on Saturdays. It was very 
mysterious. 

But the secret was out when 
the birthday morning came, for 
there were as convenient a book- 
case and as dainty a doll-house 
as the Brother and the Sister 
had ever dreamed of. For each, 
three boxes had been placed on 
their sides, one above the other, 
and every bit of printing had 
been washed or sandpapered off. 
The bookease was stained and 


They 


They 





With weapohs of peace arrayed, 
A shout, and away they run— 
The shovel and broom brigade. 


Wherever you turn you’ll meet 
A dozen, and maybe more; 


And rattle at every door. 
They’re coming — don’t he afraid! 


The little, the strong, the big, 
The shovel and broom brigade. 


scatter In every street 


clatter ahd scrape and dig; 


Frank W. Hutt. 





















To your hand or mine, with fin- 
gers outspread. 


2. 
A CROSS OF DIAMONDS, 
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Upper Diamond. 
A letter in dart. A period of 
time. A deputy. Conclusion. A 
letter in dart. 





Lower Diamond. 

A letter indart. Also. Spheri- 
cal. Anumber. A letter in dart. 
Left-hand Diamond, 

A letter in dart. Ancient. To 
change. Acave. A letter in dart. 
Right-hand Diamond. 

A letter in dart. A color. 
Charge. Noise. A letter in dart. 
From 1to3. A gentle touch. 

From 2to3. To knock. 
From 4to3. To plunge. 
From 5to3. A corded fabric. 
From 1to5. A candle. 
From 2to4. Quick. 
3. 
A DICTIONARY. 
The differing diction of different 
men 
Is a curious thing to observe now 
and then. 
The judge and the jury have each 
one at hand. 
The man who has blessed, and 
the man who has banned. 
The pope and the prophet, each 
one, as you'll see, 

And another for him who will 
never agree. 

The last, I am sure, you can 
easily tell, 

It is used by those saying fare- 
well. 


4. 
A NOVEL PUZZLE. 

Fill the two blanks in each 
couplet with the same letters in 
the same order, but in one line 
they make one word, in the other, 
two words. 





The day I —— my foot so badly, 
I noticed — — tears quite sadly. 
A little boy with long hair 
His yellow — — everywhere. 
Ask Joseph Smith to —— our play, 
We must have , anyway. 
“Shut the ——, Johnny.” mother 
said. 
“This you must — — go to bed.” 
“I can’t get in the ——!” he cried. 
“—— a ladder,”’ they replied. 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 








polished, making it look almost 
like oak, and as for the doll-house 
—oh, how the Boy had worked to make that | 
doll-house! The outside was painted white, 
with green blinds, and the three rooms inside 
were finished and furnished just as rooms should 
be. The walls were papered, the floors were 
stained and polished. There were pretty rugs 
and muslin curtains —those were the Mother’s 
gift; there were chairs and tables and a bedstead, 
and so many other beautiful things that the 
Sister could only say, “Oh, how darling!’ and 
“Isn’t that lovely?” and give little sighs of 
delight and giggles of rapture for a whole hour. 

The Brother began almost at once to place his 
books in the new case, and it took so long to 
arrange them to his satisfaction that he was still 
at the happy task when the Boy started for 
school. 


The Boy looked back as he closed the door. 
The Sister’s dolls were eating breakfast in the 
new dining-room, and the Brother was trying to 
decide whether “The Jungle Book’ would look | 
best on the first or second shelf. 

“They couldn’t be better pleased,’”’ he said to 
himself, “if those things had cost fifty dollars 
instead of fifty cents !”” 
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LitrLtE Dorothy had just recovered from a 
combined attack of mumps and measles. ‘“*Which 
made you feel the worst, dear?” asked a sym- 
pathetic auntie. “Oh, I don’t know, Aunt 
Annie,” said Dorothy. “The mumps weren’t 
very bad, but they made such a lot of me to be 
sick with the measles.” 


THE VACCINATION BEE. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


HEY were beginning to think they would 

decline mamma’s invitation to her Vac- 
cination Bee. Still it said, ““Refreshments will 
be served.”” They were fond of refreshments. 

They all appealed to Philip because he was 
the boy of the family. He was always ready to 
be appealed to. It usually made him plant his 
feet wide apart, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and look wise. Anyway, that was what he did 
now. 

“T guess—I’ll—go,”’ said Mabel, slowly. 

“Me, too,” said Merry. 

“An’ me,” Elizabeth echoed. 

**That’s all right,”” the boy of the family 
remarked, patronizingly. ‘*There’ll be the 
refreshments, anyhow. J meant to go all the 
time. J wouldn’t mind any if it hurt; but of 
course with girls it’s different.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” sighed Mabel, sadly. 
She was Philip’s twin, and it came hard to be 
a girl. She had never minded till Philip put on 
pants. After that her short little petticoats had 
been a continual humiliation to her. 

“Girls usually cry,”” went on the family boy, 
loftily. ‘‘Ho, I mean they always do! They 
can’t bear hurting the way men can, poor 
things !’’ 

“Do you suppose it will hurt, Philip ? ” Eliza- 
beth breathed in awe. 

This was terrible. The three little girls hung 
their heads and crept closer together for each 


other’s sympathy. Of course it was even worse 
for Mabel. ‘To be the girl end of twins! 
There were four invitations. The children 
| had found them under their plates at breakfast. 
Mamma would be pleased to have Miss Mabel’s, 
Miss Elizabeth’s, Miss Merry’s and Master 
| Philip’s company at her Vaccination Bee at 
half past three o’clock P. M., and would they 
please all bring their pluck with them? 
Refreshments would be served. 
| Nobody knew just what pluck meant, but 
they all knew what refreshments did! At half 
past three they went up-stairs to mamma’s room. 
“T didn’t bring any of—that, you know, did 
| you, Philip?’’ whispered Mabel, at the door. 
The family boy shrugged his shoulders. 
“No-o,”” he admitted, “but I guess I can get 
some easy enough when I find out what ’tis.”’ 
There were other guests at the bee! Dear old 
Doctor Bly was sitting there in mamma’s rocking- 
| chair. He was eating some of the refreshments. 
| Well, they found out what a Vaccination Bee 
| was right away, of course. The girls were all 
vaccinated first, because they were ladies, Philip 
said. Philip was a little white and breathless 
while it went on. Perhaps he was afraid some 
of them would cry out or make a fuss, being just 
girls; but they didn’t, not even little Elizabeth. 
She screwed her eyes tight shut and said Mother 
| Goose rimes to herself as fast as possible. 
| Then it came Philip’s turn. No, no, I can’t 
| tell you what happened, and I know the three 
| little girls will not— because they are ladies. 
Besides, it wasn’t such a ve-ry loud one! 





1. The little 345 with the red 

234 and 2345 has not the wit of 

our 78910, nor yet the 678910 of other animals. 
His master looks like a 12345678910. 

2. 12 his 3456 pocket he has gold to 123456 
in oil stock as soon as he can 1234567891011 the 
matter. 

3. At his 1234 34567 sat the 78910 4567 the 
567 and trembling 12345678910 passed by. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill all the blanks with the same letters. 


Two, who wore —— I am told, 

Were speaking of a bold. 

Said one, ‘Good ——, know, of course, 
He —— wo and deep remorse, 
Though pardon free the blame, 
Vet still thou —— his good name.” 
And then no more was heard by me, 
Who — these few lines for thee. 


7. 

RIDDLE, 
To pass this way you are not free, 
Perchance, unless you've rendered me, 
And promptly paid th’ exacted fee. 
The farmer’s grist is being ground, 
The noisy wheels go round and round, 
And in the busy mill I’m found, 
Hark! now a solemn sound is heard, 
Altho’ I utter not a word, : 
Vet hearts to serious thoughts are stirred. 


8. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


A gay dance; part of a mill. ° 

A golden circlet; used on washday. 

Correct; an author. 

A color; an apparatus to resist a shock. 

A brave and gallant soldier; a fever medicine. 
A grown-up boy; mode. 

To cook in lard; an officer in a monastery. 
Natty and neat; part of a gun. 

Pig’s flesh; a carpenter’s tool. 

One’s abode; a Greek poet. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


StupENT Riots at ATHENS.—The ruins 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens 
were the scene of an extraordinary outbreak of 
violence November 2ist. The demonstration, 
led by students and participated in, it is said, by 
20,000 persons, was occasioned by a proposal to 
translate the Gospels into modern Greek. The 
police and soldiers suppressed the disturbance 
with difficulty; the premier was several times 
shot at, and eight or ten persons were killed. 
‘The real reason for the outbreak is somewhat 
obscure, but it appears that the proposal to 
translate the Gospels from ancient into modern 
Greek was made by Queen Olga, who found, as 
she went among the wounded soldiers during the 
war with Turkey, that they could not read the 
Gospels in the ancient form. The Holy Synod, 
the governing authority of the state church, 
opposed the proposal. The students sustained 
the Synod. The fact that Queen Olga is a 
Russian and a cousin of the tsar may have added 
to the bitterness of their hostility. The cabinet 
resigned, and a new ministry, headed by former 
Premier Zaimis, was appointed. 

An Exciting Execrion in the city of 
Galway, Ireland, November 2ist, resulted in the 
success of the Nationalist candidate for Parlia- 
ment, Col. Arthur Lynch. Colonel Lynch fought 
in South Africa on the side of the Boers, and 
now resides in Paris. It is reported that he has 
been notified that he will be tried for high treason 
if he attempts to take his seat. 

THE NATIONAL RECIPROCITY CONVEN- 
TION, which met at Washington November 19th 
and 20th, was composed of about 300 delegates 
representing various manufacturing industries, 
whose purpose was to consider the relation of 
home interests to reciprocity propositions. The 
conclusions of the convention, embodied in a 
series of resolutions, were, in substance, that the 
principle of protection for the home market should 
be maintained, and that foreign markets should 
be opened up by reciprocal tariff treaties or 
arrangements, but only where it can be done 
without injury to any home interests of manu- 
facturing, commerce or farming. The con- 
vention recommended the establishment of a 
reciprocity commission to investigate and ascer- 
tain the influence of any proposed treaty upon 
home interests. ‘The outcome is not regarded 
as favorable to the pending treaties, nor to any 
immediate action toward reciprocity. 

A YxErAR’s IMMIGRATION.—Commissioner- 
General Powderly of the Immigration Bureau 
reports that the total number of steerage passen- 
gers who arrived in the United States during the 
year was 487,918, an increase of nearly 40,000 
over the preceding year. The ratio of increase 
of Italian immigrants was three times that of 
immigrants from the rest of Europe. Considera- 
bly more than one-fourth of the whole number 
of arrivals were from Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, 
and nearly another fourth from Austria-Hungary. 
Of the immigrants over the age of fourteen, 
117,587, or nearly one-third, were unable to read 
or write. In addition to steerage immigrants, 
there were 74,950 aliens who came in the cabin. 

Tue Race Frups IN AUSTRIA between 
the Germans and the Czechs have again become 
active, and expressions in the Reichsrath and 
at largely attended public meetings point to an 
intention on the part of the Czechs to revive the 
nationality contest in its most acute form. ‘The 
Czechs are peculiarly incensed by the recent 
declaration in the Reichsrath by a prominent 
German leader that ““We will have a German- 
governed Austria or none at all.” It seems 
improbable that even the most necessary and 
non-political legislation can be enacted at the 
present session. The emperor is reported to be 
contemplating a suspension of the constitution. 

No YELLOW Fever at Havana.—The 
chief sanitary officer at Havana reports that there 
was not a single case of yellow fever in that city 
during the month of October. Hitherto that month 
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THE INSURGENTS IN COLOMBIA occupied 
Colon, on the Atlantic side of the isthmus, 
November 19th, and the next day bluejackets 
and marines were landed from the Machias to 
protect the railroad. The battleship Jowa later 
landed a body of marines at Panama for the 
same purpose. There has been severe fighting 
at several points along the railroad between the 
government troops and the insurgents. The 
American intervention is not in support of either 
party to the conflict, but is in accordance with 
treaty obligations, assumed more than 50 years 
ago, to protect transit across the isthmus. 
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| recently an ingenious chemist succeeded in com- 
bining them, together with other antiseptics, into 


| a pleasant, effective tablet. 
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RicHEs OF MaAncHuRIA.—Mr. R. T. 
Greener, United States Commercial Agent at 
V ladivostock, in a report on the resources of 
Manchuria, says that it is one of the most fertile 
countries on the globe, and there is reason to 
believe that it is richer in resources than any 
other ‘part of the Chinese Empire. The gold- 
fields, extending more than 1,100 miles along the 
Argun and Amur Rivers and 265 miles inland, 
are very rich, but only partially and imperfectly 
developed. But owing to unsettled conditions, 
the country is not safe for foreigners at present. 

Was POLYPHEMUS A GORILLA?—All 
readers of the Odyssey, at least, must take 
a lively interest in the 
theory advocated by Dr. 
Th. Zell that the one 
eyed giant whom Ulysses 
blinded in his cave on 
the slopes of Mount Etna 
was, in reality, a gorilla, 
and that the original of 
Homer’s story was a 
reminiscence of an actual 
encounter between early civilized men and one 
of their monstrous prehuman ancestors. This 
is in opposition to the theory of Grimm that the 
story of Polyphemus is a mythic account of the 
strife of the elements. The fact that gorillas do 
not now live near the Mediterranean is not in 
conflict with Doctor Zell’s argument, because 
it is well known that in prehistoric times Europe 
contained many animals that at present are 
peculiar to Africa and other distant lands. 





SPANISH IRON FOR MODERN GuUNS.— 
Among the chief resources of Spain are her 
stores of minerals, which, in many places, have 
hardly been developed. Recently Schneider & 
Company, the manufacturers of the Creusot 
ordnance, have obtained concessions for working 
the iron-mines at Cape Calahonda in the province 
of Granada. Our consul at Malaga says the ore 
will probably be shipped direct to Cette, in 
southern France, where the new Creusot works 
are located. A French company is also about to 
develop the coal-mines in the Spanish province of 
Jaen. Bs 

MILITARY AUTOMOBILES.—The develop- 
ment of the automobile as an engine of war is at 
present occupying much attention among military 
authorities in Europe. ‘The English, the French, 
the Italians, the Germans 
and the Russians are all 
at work upon the problem. 
Several types of military 
automobiles are being ex- 
perimented with. In 
Italy a special form of 





\™ 
armored machine has been devised for the pur- 
pose of protecting railways in time of war. 
Some of the German machines are intended for 
scouting, and are furnished with drawing tables 


and maps. Others carry Maxim guns and can 
do a little fighting. 


TURQUOISES FROM SINAI.—The finest tur- 
quoises in the world come at present from the 
Mount Sinai peninsula. Formerly the mines of 
Persia supplied them in abundance, but now 
these mines are becoming exhausted, and con- 
cessions have recently been obtained from the 
Egyptian government for working the ancient 
Sinai mines, which, as hieroglyphics carved on 
the rocks show, were originally opened by the 
Egyptians. 








A New FI£xD For Krres.—Much has been | 


learned within a few years past of what goes 
on and exists in the air, up to a height of three 
miles, by means of kites carrying meteorological 
and other scientific instruments. Now Mr. A. 
Lawrence Rotch, of the Blue Hill Observatory, 
proposes to extend the field of scientific kite-flying 
over the ocean. Experiments with a towboat in 
Massachusetts Bay last summer showed that a 
kite can easily be flown from a moving vessel at 
times when it could not be caused to rise from 
the land. Mr. Rotch intends to pursue his 
experiments from Atlantic steamships, whose 
speed renders it possible to fly kites even in 
calm weather. He points out our comparative 
ignorance of the conditions of the upper air 
over the oceans, and the importance of acquiring 
knowledge in that direction. He wishes particu- 
larly to explore the atmosphere over the equatorial 
regions of the globe. 


FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN ALASKA.— 
Very encouraging reports have been received 
from Prof. C. C. Georgeson, in-charge of the 
agricultural experiment stations in Alaska.. On 
a trip into the interior and down the Yukon 
early in August he found new potatoes, cabbages, 
caulifiowers and other vegetables ready for the 
table, and gardens blooming with a variety of 
annual flowers. At Rampart rye and barley 
were ripened this year, and there was a fair 
prospect for oats and wheat. On the lower 
Yukon extensive tracts were found covered with 
luxuriant grasses, often six feet in height, and 
apparently well suited to agricultural purposes. 
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Shoes sent anywhere on receipt 
me price and 2% cents additional for carriage. Take 
measurements of foot as shown; state style desired; 
size an ry worn; plain or cap toe; heavy, 
m t soles. 
Mass. 
Se 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant ,Clean, 

Easily Applied, . 

Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








Musical Record | 
and Review | 


EDITED BY THOMAS TAPPER 


A monthly magazine especially % 
designed for the student @ teacher 








————————ESE 


VERY issue presents articles by 
the leading writers on musical 
subjects, rare } amy portraits, bi- | ' 
| ographies, students department with j 
home iessons, teachers department, j 
| the music news of the world, book 
and music review, and many other 
indispensable and attractively pre- 
| sented features. 
Those who want to know about a 
good thing should send for the 
booklet, ‘‘ About the Musical Record 
and Review.”’ Ask for it on a post 
card and the man in the office will 
be delighted to send it. 
The Musicar, RECORD AND RE- 
VIEW costs but 5c. per copy, or, 
better still, 50c. per year. 


—— 


Musical Record and Review 


‘ assz Ditson Building, Boston. 
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THIS 
IS 


| EVERY 


GOODELL 
TABLE 
CUTLERY 


For Holiday Gifts. 


Honestly made—Looks well 
—Lasts long. Possesses 
every perfection in 


Quality, Design & Finish 


Sold by best dealers every- 
where. Ask to see the Goodell 
**400. ” 
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Write today for our ‘‘Miniature 
Catalogue’ FREE. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 
ANTRIM, N. H. 


(Established 1864. ) 
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weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often goven to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. } 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Bie Kk YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 


tions. 

Payment for The Gompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your pe per, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
shrangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











FISH AS FOOD. 


ISH constitutes one of the most valuable 
articles of diet for mankind, although 
the popular notion that it is a good 
brain food because of the phosphorus 
it contains is incorrect. As a matter 
of fact, fish-meat in general contains | 

less phosphorus than most kinds of flesh-meat. | 
But it is good for the brain indirectly, for it is less | 
stimulating than flesh-meat, is usually digested | 
more easily, and causes the production in the 
system of fewer of the waste products which, if 
not at once eliminated, act injuriously upon the 
delicate nervous system. 

The last mentioned property is one which ren- 
ders fish of especial value in the diet of persons 
suffering from Bright’s disease and other affections 
of the kidneys, from rheumatism, gout, and all 
those diseases which many physicians regard as 
the result of the excessive formation or retention 
of uric acid. For convalescents also it is most 
useful, as it supplies a fair amount of nutritive 
material in palatable form, with a minimum of tax 
on the digestive organs. 

Among the most nourishing and at the same 
time digestible fish are bluefish, shad, red snapper, 
fresh codfish, whitefish, striped bass, halibut and 
flounders; and equally nutritious, although per- 
haps less digestible, are brook trout, lake trout, 
salmon, mackerel und eels. Roe is not particu- 
larly nutritious, but it is agreeable to the taste 
and fairly digestible. 

The mode of preparation has much to do with 
the digestibility of fish, as it has with that of all 
other foods. Boiling and broiling are better modes 
of cooking than frying. 

The chief objection to fish is its proneness to 
decomposition, even when kept on ice. It may be 
free from any taste or odor, and yet it may have 
undergone changes which make it poisonous. 
Some fish are poisonous in themselves, containing 
in the natural state some substance which will 
cause alarming symptoms, or even death, if eaten. 
With some persons fish in any form does not agree, 
causing digestive disorders or skin eruptions. 
This is notably true of lobsters and crabs. 

Oysters, Clams and mussels are very digestible, 
if only the soft part or liver is taken. The tough 
part is muscle, and when cooked is too difficult 
of digestion for invalids. Mussels occasionally 
become dangerously, or even fatally, poisonous 
through the development of a poison in the liver. 
Clam broth is not very nutritious, but is a sedative 
to the stomach, and will sometimes relieve nausea 
very promptly. 
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A BOY HERO. 
A T Sellwood, near Portland, Oregon, there was 


recently unveiled a monument to Arthur 

Venville, a lad who lies in an unknown 
grave in the Philippine Islands. Venville was 
born in England, but was brought to this country 
at the age of ten months. When he was only seven 
years old his father died, charging the child with 
his last breath, aimost, to “take care of the mother 
and sisters.” The little fellow promised. 

He was a quiet boy, of studious habits. He liked 
to go to school, and he wanted to go to college, but 
he had to take a place in a shop to help support 
the family. In 1897 his health began to fail, and he 
enlisted as an apprentice in the navy, still giving 
his people his wages. The other fellows called 
him a “girl sailor,” he told his mother when he 


| useless at the range,” wrote the officer, ‘I reached 


| his coat-sleeve, and then returned to his task as 





came home on furlough, a year later. 

Venville was on the gunboat Yorktown in 1899. 
She went to the Philippines, and in April was sent 
to Baler Bay to rescue some Spanish prisoners. 
The young apprentice was one of the party of | 
seventeen which, under command of Lieutenant 
Gillmore, was sent ashore to reconnoiter. } 

As the crowded launch approached tle silent | 
shore there suddenly burst upon it a storm of | 
bullets. Several men were killed, others were | 
desperately wounded, and all were drenched with | 
the blood of their comrades, Lieutenant Gillmore 
has since told in McClure’s Magazine of the beha- | 
vior of Venville, the eighteen-year-old apprentice 
who had never before been under fire. 

“Having no other weapon than a revolver, 
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for the rifle dropped by one of the dead. It had 
been hit in the lock and the clip was jammed in. 
Venville, one of the apprentice boys, attempted to 
fix it. A bullet went through the flesh of his neck. 

“Mr. Gillmore, I’m hit,’ he said. But he con- 
tinued working at the rifle. 

“A second shot plowed through the boy’s breast 
and came out in his armpit. 

“I’m hit again, Mr. Gillmore.’ 

“He was still trying to pull out the jammed clip, 
when a ball cut a furrow in the left side of his head. 

“ ‘Mr. Gillmore, they’ve hit me again!’ 

“He wiped the blood from his brown eyes with 


calmly as if it were only a mosquito that had stung 
him. It was not three minutes until a ball crashed 
into his ankle, inflicting a painful hurt. There 
was just a slight quiver in the lad’s voice as he 
looked up to me and said: 

“ ‘Mr, Gillmore, I’m hit once more, but I’ve fixed 
the gun, sir.’ ” 

One wishes this true tale might have ended, as 
stories do, with the hero’s recovery and return; 
but when the other survivors of Lieutenant 
Gillmore’s party were taken into the interior, 
Venville, being unable to travel, was left behind, 
and some time later he was killed by the order of 
an insurgent general. Yet his eighteen years, few 
though they were, had been spent to some purpose. 
The monument stands a fair and stately symbol 
of the boy’s life. 
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EDUCATING YOUNG INDIANS. 


The work of educating young Indians in the 
West is at times difficult, but it is seldom dull. 
If the teachers must confess to a feeling of doubt 
as to their success with boys bearing such names 
as Daniel Red Eyes and Andrew Yellow Thunder, 
they can at least console themselves with the fact 
that the correction of “compositions” is more 
diverting than in some Eastern schools. The 
superintendent of the Lemhi Reservation in Idaho 
is Mr. Mackey. He has preserved proofs of his 
pupils’ work in English, in the form of various 
essays written by the Indian boys, and in several 
notes of excuse. Here is Daniel Red Eyes’ idea 
of the school in which he is a pupil: 

“We learn how work in garden, and cut wood, 
make fence and many hard work. The girls in 
hous sew and wash dress and cooking dinner. I 
don’t like go to school because my father he tell 
me I don’t want to go to school. That all I have 
to say or want to say about a school.” 

Daniel had a reasonably good opinion of himself, 
as this excuse, sent to his teacher, indicates: 

“T wish you excuse me this afternoon. My horse 
all run away meet J evening and I didn’t find. 
I hunting my horse this afternoon. Well, I guess 
that all I toll you about. Your good boy, Daniel 

ed Eyes.” 


Rather more promising is the attitude of young 
bo a Thunder, who expresses contrition for 
a fault: 

“Dear Teacher, I am sorry that I ran awa 
from school yesterday, but I was crazy boy. 
will come to school Monday and not run away any 
more. Andrew Yellow Thunder.” 

So, in spite of truants and runaways and the 
various vexations of school-teaching in a wild 
country, the good work goes on, and the reward 
is happily not confined @ mere sense of duty 
performed. 

® © 


BELONGED ELSEWHERE. 


That it is possible to have too good an appetite 
seems to be one of the morals of a story told by a 
friend to the Washington correspondent of the 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








Stamps, 100 all different, 10c. Sheets on approval 50% com. 
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YNEVEBERRY 
SHATES 


are way ahead of this 
style. Send postal to- 
day for our 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 
and make your selection. 

Barney & Berry, 
79 Broad St., 





Springfield, Mass, 

















We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


E have recently secured 
from a woolen-mill a 
splendid assortment of 
fabrics at far less than regular 
prices. This enables us to offer 
you Suits, Skirts and Cloaks 
made-to-order of bran-new 
materials, beautifully fin- 
tshed, at one-third less than 
regular prices. Our materials 
are suitable for Winter and early 
Spring wear. Nearly all of our 
styles and materials share in this 
Sale. Note these reductions: 
Suits, former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67 
$12 Suits reduced to $8, 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Costumes of tw 
former price $21.50, 
red to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes re- 
duced to $16. 
Skirts, former price 
$5, reduced to $3.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Long Outer Jackets, former price $10, re=- 
duced to $6.67. $15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, 
to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Rain- 
Proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Reduced 
Price List; you will get them /ree by return mail, 
but you must act quickly, for this Sale will last only 
a few weeks longer. if the garment which you 
order does not please you, pa it back. We will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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“Wernieke 
"Elastic Book-Case 


A SYSTEM OF UNITS. 











A" ideal holiday present 
Fits any library and ex- 
pands as the library grows. Is 
useful, ornamental, encourages 
a literary taste and makes 
home attractive. Fitted with 
perfection roller-bearing dust- 
proof doors. Dealers in prin- 
cipal cities carry stock, and 
“G. W.” pays the freight. 
Ask for handsome illustrated 
Catalogue 101 — U. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
LONDON 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“I am very fond of roasted ears of corn,” said 
he, ‘‘and I eat it whenever I can get it. Some 
time af0, while I was in a restaurant in Texas 
the waiter put a plateful on the table, and I just 
helped myself. 

“When I had consumed the third ear I noticed | 
that a man across the table was eying me most | 
curiously. I looked at him, and told him that I | 
considered roasted corn one of the most nutritious 
and palatable things a man could eat. Then I 
- : myself to a fourth ear and devoured it with 
relish. 

“When I reached my hand into the dish for the 
fifth the fellow across the table couldn’t stand it 
any longer. 

“ Say, pard,’ said he, ‘don’t you think you could 
save about a dollar and a quarter a day if you 
was to board at a livery-stable?’” 


® © 


THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


The wisest person may sometimes make a serious 
mistake by judging entirely from appearances. | 
Forward gives a case in point in which the enor- | 
mity of the mistake contributes largely to the 
humor. 


A careless young woman, in starting to leave 
a car, dropped her purse. A young man, who 
evidently intended to leave the car at the same 
time, saw her drop the purse, picked it up and put 
it into his pocket. 

But his action had not been unnoticed. Just as 
he stepped from the car an elderly man gripped 
him by the arm and whispered, “If you don’t give 
that purse to the young lady this instant I'll 
expose you.” 

“Yes, certainly!” gasped the astonished young 
man. Then, with a grin, “I beg pardon, Elizabeth; 
you dropped your purse.” 

“Oh, thank you, Jim,” she replied, as she took it. 

“T hope you are satisfied,” said Jim, turning to 
the elderly man. “The lady is my sister.” 


® © 


NOT WHAT HE MEANT AT ALL. 


Politeness, it is true, must have its origin in a 
kind heart and a desire to please; but tact and | 
thoughtfulness and quick wit are also essential 
to good manners. 


A very stout hostess who was entertaining a 
large company one oe turned to a group of 
— men standing near her chair and smilingly 
asked: 

““May I trouble one of you young gentlemen for 
a glass of water from the pitcher on the table?” 

Several of the young men hurried to comply with | 
the ‘request. One, who was particularly active, | 
succeeded iti reaching the table first. 

As he handed the glass of water to the hostess 
she complimented him on his quickness. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said. “I am used to it. 
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ACHRISTMASGIFT | 
The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
This popular parlor game is in 
great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send order and money direct to us. 


PISTOL. RIFLE, 

s Bre Harmless | Our New Harmless 25-inch a 
Pistol, Target Nickel-5 ee Rifle is 
and 3 Arrows | agem. Rifle,Targetand 
post-paid. 3 Arrows post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 54 State St., Chicago. 
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The American W ringer Company’s 





I got into many a circus and menagerie when I 
was a boy by carrying water for the elephant.” | 
It was only when he saw the expression on the 
lady’s face, and noticed the silence, that the young 

man realized what he had said. ‘ 





HORSESHOE BRAND 


“GEM” 


Toy Wringer. 
MADE TO WRING. 


A practical Toy for the 
Young Housekeeper.... 


HE “GEM”? is a perfect 
Wringer with soft rubber rolls 
—4 inches long. Each Wringer is 
packed in a separate wooden box 
and bears the Horseshoe guarantee. 
It is also of great convenience 
in the bath-room for wringing out 
laces, handkerchiefs and other 
small articles. 
Price 50 cents from us post-paid 
—if your dealer does not keep them. 
Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box 
our surprise toy, “‘It’s all in the 
Rubber.”’ 
Address Dept. 2, 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


99 Chambers St., New York. 
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RECLAIMING THE MARSHES. 


In hundreds of places along the Atlantic coast 


tidal swamps or salt marshes, over which the | 
water washes twice a day. Some of the marshes 
are mud-fiats, bare, except for a few hummocks 
of eel-grass. Some have sod a foot thick and are 
covered with a heavy growth of salt-grasses. | 

The mud-flats are valueless. From the best 
of the others the owner may save a few tons of | 
“salt hay.” Yet many are within easy distance 
of large cities and towns, offering a market for 
all kinds of vegetables, and diking and draining 
would fit the marshes to grow such crops. In 
the English fen country more than a million 
acres of land have thus been reclaimed, and in 
Holland, Denmark, Germany and Belgium large | 
areas that were formerly tidal swamps have been 
under cultivation for many years. 

These facts seem to have been overlooked in 
this country until, within a year or two, scientists | 
* began to warn us what a dangerous pest the | 
mosquito is. Swamp-lands are the mosquito’s 
favorite breeding-places, and we were reminded 
that to exterminate him we must reclaim them. | 

Then interested parties raised the question 
whether these lands could be put to profitable | 
use after they were reclaimed. The Department | 
of Agriculture at Washington has answered it | 
briefly in a pamphlet by Mr. Thomas H. Means, | 
entitled, ““Reclamation of Salt Marsh Lands.” | 
Probably the department would send a copy of 
the pamphlet to any owner of such lands who 
would write and ask for it. It does not pretend | 
to tell just how to proceed in every instance, for | 
the terms of the problem are different in different 
localities, but it does lay down some broad rules 
for general guidance. 

The first thing to be done, of course, is to 
exclude the sea by a dike or embankment at least 
two feet higher than the highest tide. An earth 
wall, sloping outward, and well sodded on the 
surfaces, will sometimes suffice. Where the 
wave-action is violent, the dike may need to be 
faced with masonry, and the foundation of the 
dike may be a closely woven brush fence, held 
in place by stakes driven in the ground. 

The earth of which the dike is built should be 
taken from the swamp just inside the dike itself, 
that the excavation may serve as a drainage canal. 
Such an open ditch should have the capacity of 
a volume of water which would cover the whole 
watershed to the depth of an inch. The dike 
may be fitted with sluice-gates so that the diteh 
can be emptied at low tide, or on exposed coasts 
where these would not be safe the water may be 
pumped over the embankment. 

For underdrainage, tiledrains may be laid 
from thirty to a hundred feet apart, according as 
the soil is heavy or porous; but the tiles should 
not be put in until the water has drained into the | 
ditches opened for them and the land has ceased | 
to settle. 

In the course of two or three years after the 
sea has been shut out and the drains opened, 
mest of the salt will be leached from the land. | 
If fresh water can be applied occasionally, to the | 
depth of an inch or two, and then allowed to 
drain off, this period of waiting may be shortened 
by one-half. 

If the soil is a tidalmud or silt, without a grass | 
growth, cultivation can be begun almost as soon | 
ag the dike is built and the drains get at work. 
Corn might be planted under such conditions. | 
When the ‘‘eel-grass clay” is not at the surface, | 
but covered by a heavy sod, the European prac- 
tice is to burn off this sod and then to plow and 
plant. 

But burning wastes organic matter which will 
be needed later on, and there are crops which 
grow to best advantage in peat. In celery areas, 
for instance, where such peaty soils are handled, 
some cultivated crop is planted for one or two | 
years to give the peat a chance to decay, and then | 
diking, deep plowing and thorough cultivation 
will generally break it up and allow a good seed- 
bed to be prepared. 

In fact, with these swamp-lands, as with every 
other kind of soil, the judgment of the farmer 
must guide to the best method to bring the land | 
into good tilth. If he understands the soil he | 
has to deal with, he can generally plan ahead for 
crops to suit his market. 

“The easiest method of reclaiming the marsh,” 
Mr. Means sums up, “is to make the best use 
possible of the native salt-grasses and to allow 
the tame grasses to come in as the salt is removed 
by drainage. This process can. be accelerated by 
seeding with small quantities of tame grass on the 
parts of the marsh which contain the least salt. 

“Tf the time needed to complete this natural 
reclamation is_ too long, the process can be 
hastened by irrigation to assist in washing out 
the salt, or salt-resisting crops may be planted. 
Asparagus, onions, sorghum and beets, for 
instance, withstand large quantities of salt in the 
soil.” 

But “will it pay?”? The answer is that in 
European countries salt marshes are regarded as 
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|the most fertile of lands, and there are many 


“agricultural engineers’? whose sole occupation 


is putting them in shape for cultivation. 


s * Ta 
In this country we are not so well supplied | ead in »reparation 


with experienced experts, but we have abundant 


two hundred thousand acres. 


| material to practise upon. Prof. N. S. Shaler | may be secured by 
has estimated that the reclaimable area of such 


lands between New York and Portland wes STAMP ALBUM 


In their “best | 


state” these lands would be worth fully forty 


them should not exceed one-fifth of that sum. 


| million dollars, he says, and the cost of reclaiming 


: < tag ner . To be sure, if we made an end of the marshes 
the occupied and cultivated land is fringed with | the poets would grieve—not to speak of the 


mosquitoes. 
picturesque, growing crops look pretty, too. 


But although the marshes are 












Calendars and 


brief mention. 


Christmas Cards, 


Booklet Packets. 


Our well-known packets 
are ready, and need only 
First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. | 
10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., '7 Xmas cards and Novelty. 
“ 


» + cts., 10 Fine 7. 
«$1.08, 


* $1.08, 
* 54 cts., 5 
= cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 


“ 


10 Beautiful Calendars. 
“ 


SF oAP wp 


“ $1.08, 
9. oc 
10. ‘* 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 
ug Special Packets and lots put wp to order. 


7 Artistic Booklets. 


= cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 


Booklet. 
25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 
Brownie Cards. 


** all different. 


54 cts., 5 Photos, mounted. 8x 1osize. 


TEACHERS. For $4 cts.°35 Caras, no two alike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Circulars on application. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
_—— 
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Dolls’ Shirt 


Knit pest like yours. To fit any 
size doll to 14 inch bust. 


Dress your doll the latest style 





ent. Your friend will 
we it much better if 
t 
knit shirts. 
Sent post-paid for 12 
two-cent stamps. 


THOMAS DALBY CO., 





Watertown, Mass. 
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WANTED xerre Frente lean relegry- 


One Hundred Yo Men are wanted at the Albany Business 


te Ceriaphy 


For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 
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HOLIDAYS 
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Same, finer paper, gilt cloth binding - - 2.5 

Finer editions, 1 and 2 vols., 3.50 to 25.00 

PE moe yl for , 3500 spaces - 25e. 
“National,” for U. 8. stamps only, $1.50 to 4.50 

Above prices post-free. 20% discount on albums 

| purchased at our store, or sent by express at buyer’s 

| expense. Price-list free. 

| PA ETS OF STAM ! 

| 505 different, B over ca" IAD ounrs 
E - $1.20 

tion - 


1 . - - 4.00 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 27 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 
(TRADE-MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free 


on application to M. E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


LEARN WATCHMAKING ! 











| Most profitable trade. Thoroughly 
| taught in the shortest time possible. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 








Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 
_ It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,” 
implies for seep and rest. Order one of your 
dealer for trial. Look for brass name-plate, 
**Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for free booklet, “ Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep.”’ 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y, 














Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven 
outside. Wears like iron, warm and 
comfortable as an old coat. Jacket 
and lining woven together. Snap 
fasteners, rive’ pockets. Wear 
with or without an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade Mark Registered 
For sportsmen, licemen, letter car- 
riers, drivers and all who face the cold, 

Ask your own dealer for it. Pat tpaid 













on receipt of $2.35 JOHN H. PARKE! 
Dept. A 108 Bedford St. Boston. 











Win wil daht V 


For Christmas Gifts 


Artistic Packages 


BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


vv" 


MADE BY 7; 


BOSTON 





| 


Waltham Technical School for Watchmakers, 3S 


Ill. 


MY SITUATION 


With BAY STATE TRUST CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 


Fred R. Ellis, West Hanover, Mass. Write to Bur- 


dett College, 644 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
SNCS MESON No Mb Mo So Mb SE 


Boys’ Dress Suits. 


Every boy should § 
have one of these fine 
Tuxedo Suits for 
wear at parties, re- 
ceptions, socials, etc. 
Made from 


Fine Black 
Worsted. 
Coat faced with 
silk to edge; an im- 


maculate WHITE 














ME Nb Mb Mb Mo Me Mb MES 


AY 

7) 

4 PK Vest 

iH adds the finishing 
q, touch of excellence 
s Sizes, 4 to 12 yrs 
KY 

K $10. 
4 


Write at once for 
one, or for further 
particulars. 


Standard Clothing Co., 
* 395 Washington St., Boston. | 
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No Jolt! No Jar! 


My Invalid Chairs are in use at the leading Hos- 
pituls in New England. They have the very highest 


ndorsement from prominent physicians, 












Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair, 

All framework built of best steel 
tubing, brazed joints, 
enameled blac 
Automatic 
steering, 
pneumatic 
tires, 


JOHN L. 
MOSELEY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Send 
to maker 
for photos 
and prices. 











Burdett 
College 





Business — Shorthand. 


New Students can ce 
Visitors Welcome. 


mmence 


Prospec 
Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 


at any time, 
tus Free. 























Shampoo with 


PROTECTIONSOAPA 


’Twill Shield You 
from Itching Scalp, Fall- 
ing Hair and Baldness. 


The cleansing qualities of this soap 
are supplemented by medicinal and 
antiseptic properties that together 
pronounce it the best Shampoo Soap 
ever made. Try it at our expense. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL ©O., 
6 Merrimac &t., Boston. 


25c.a cake of your 
druggist or di- 
rect from 






/ 
y 























RIO Sn erenccas pager = One of the most popular of { 

Our 80 Useful Articles © 
Given Away for Coupons 
saved from Cans of...... 


> Gees) Union 
oISTEVENS?L Club Coffee. 


Crack-Shot Rifle No Better Coffee Grows. 
Given Away. 


One of the very best small-bore rifles. Try it to-day. 


Weighs but 41bs. Shoots .22 short, .22 .. 
long rifle, .32 short rim-fire cartridges. Save the Cou 


Has an automatic safety catch and can- pon. Send for 
not be discharged by accident. , : 

SELLS FOR $4.00 Premium List of 

Given Away for Coffee Coupons. 80 Articles. 


A Falsh OBS 


for the Gods, 
aa Here it is: 8 Toast seven or. eight slices of 


ye bread na deep 

h, addi pete _ of an 

egg. Cover with net er to melt butter and 

mone: prong right consistency. Add even table- 
spoonf' 


‘ —— = 

“aris Itrccien 
t 
BELLS Wey gneventenepoon, 
| SPICED | 1? Sour slices et salt 
as in bits ried to a 


J tT wad é pai 4. 5 
PO } fine. When well mixed, stir in ope or 
| P " two raw eggs. Put in oven and bake. 
Don’t Senget that BELL’S delicately flavors dress- 
ings for chicken, turkey, meat, fish, game, oyster 
patties, lamb croquettes, escalloped "oysters, etc. 


Get BELL’S at grocers or markets. 
The smal! can usually retailed at 
10c. contains sufficient to flavor 
the dressing for 100 Ibs. of poultry. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 
48-52 Commercial Street, Boston, MA8s. 
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if he carries 


the Best, 


Carries 


BAK 













We’l]/ Meet You in the Dining=Room. What matter if he charges you a few cents more per bottle, you’ll use but half as much 
; as of the cheap brands, and so come out ahead anyway. Besides you’ll be using pure ex- 
We greet thousands of happy people there every day, and they always seem tracts made direct from the finest fruits that give your food a delicious natural fruit flavor. 
glad to see us. Do you know us? If not we’d like to come to your NATURE’S FLAVORS BOTTLED UP 
. ’ ’ E 
house on trial. We're at your grocer’s. People call us in honest bottles, no paneled sides. If you express no preference your grocer may 
“THE MINUTE FAMILY’? send whatever he happens to have—he’s too busy a man to tell people what they ought 
because we’re made ready so quickly,and they like us for our real goodness. to eat — but if you order Baker’s you'll be apt to get it. 
Send 2-cent stamp wa TK, Hs one, or send 8 conte for. ull package Baker’s or nothing ’ "—is the way some housekeepers say it. 
of Gelatine, with Jree samples. of the other two and Minuie Receipt Book. BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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These are the ingredients 
and the only ones that enter into 


Knights’ Red Currant J elly. 


Put up in Tumblers and in 5-lb. Stone Pails. 


Many so-called red currant jellies on the market are nothing but apple 
pulp colored with aniline red and flavored with chemicals. They are 
unsatisfactory to use and are detrimental to health. When you buy red 
currant jelly pay a little more and get Knights’—the pure kind. It pays. 


Try Knights’ Jellies and Fruit Preserves. Your grocer has them —or can get them from 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORPORATION, 


7-89 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
















A labor-saver—quick and easy shiner— 
polishes brightest, without odor, dust or 
muss—up to date—it’s a sunshine! 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 

















































CRYSTAL | 
gt] BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are ; 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. #7 














Our PACKAGES are the LARGEST 


Our large variety of over 50 different Packages affords biscuit for every 
conceivable occasion, from the every-day breakfast, dinner and supper 
to the most elaborate banquet. No finer biscuit ever came from the oven. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST. 
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